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In the present age of Chrigtianitx, 
the^ is reason to fear that the youthful 
members of out Pj-otestant commiuji- 
ties, receiving their privilegea as it were 
'by inheritance, and with little personiU 
effort, may becoiiie unmindful of their 
own great advantages, and lose nuich of 
the interest which they woyld otherwise 
have felt in -the-triida and conflicts of 
those, who were the honoured ijistru- 
metttff.in. God's hands, of delivering 
■ their church. ftoBi the . cruel b^nds of 
popery, simply because never having 
studied the subject, they have been" 
unable to realize the extent of that 
tyranny, or the character of their spir- 
itual deliverers. 

-For these' and other reasons, it has 
been thought advisable to coiAmence for 
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Uie benefit of our youthfiil readers, a 
series of biographical dtetches of the 
most conspicuous actors in that great 
contest, which was fot a long period car- 
ried on openly betwaen the disciples of - 
a corrupted, and of a purer form of 
Christianity. 

Circumstances have greatly cliaiiged 
since the subject of the following me- 
moir appeared on the stage of life, but 
we apprehend the contest between Ro- 
manism and Protestantism has not passed 
by, though it is at present waged more 
quietly and secretly, for, "the spjrit of 
Romanism is substantially the spirit of' 
human nature. Its errors will be found 
to be the natural and spontaneous 
growth of the humafl heart; not so '. 
much the eflfect as the cause of the 
Romish system of religion." " 

John Wycliffe is generiQly regarded 
by Protestants as the father of the Eng- 
lish reformation, and his title to that 
honour wiU be found abundantly COD- 

* AichbUiiop WtwUdj on tha Origbi of Roiniib EfTon. 
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'tinned in the following p^^es. Suck 
being the general opinion, it seems 
unwise and Unjust to leave the you^ of 
our conununity to form their judgment 
of him, chiefly 'fitnn the narratives of 
those who have misrepresented and 
Calumniated his character in many im- 
portant particulars. 

In preparing "this volume, by the advice 
of able and impartial judges, the author 
has compSed chiefly, from the valuable 
memoir of 'Wycliffe by Vaughan, and 
sometimes has used his very words, 
and incorporated them into her narra- 
tive. ' This biographer "prepared him- 
self for his task," says Le Bas, " by a 
.more complete and scrupulous examina- 
tion of Wycliffe's writings than has 
probably ever been undertaken before." 
He devoted himself unreservedly to this 
object, and spared neither labour nor time 
in its accomplishment. Of course his 
work must ever rank as a standard to 
succeeding biographers of the English 

reformer, . , 
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Reference has also been had to 
"Wordsworth's Biography of Wycliflfe;" 
to the " Life of WycUffe by C. Le Bas," 
&c. 

It has been thought expedient to 
throw into an Appendix, certain infor- 
mation as to ihe character of individuds 
mentioned in the memoir, which though 
desirable, would have broken in too 
much on the thread of the narrative, 
had it been introduced into the work 
itself. 

With grateful acknowledgments, for 
the favour hitherto extended to her other 
publications, the author would present 
the following biographical sketch to her 
readers, in the hope that it may not 
* prove altogether unacceptable either for 
the family library or for that of the Sun- 
day School. 

August, 1840. 
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LIFE OF WYCLIFFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

In the North Riding of Yorkshire, (England) 
upon- t)ie beaatiful banks of the river Tees, nd 
about six miles from the town of Ricliinond, is a 
village which still retains the *name of Wyclifie, 
and which from the time of the conquest in 1066, 
to the year 1606, was the residence of a family 
of the name of Wyclifie, who were lords of the 
manor, end patrons of the rectory of WyclilFe. 

Iji this Till^;e, and as fiir as can be ascertained, 
in the year 1S34, was bom, the celebrated John 
Wycli^ the Father of the English Reforma- 
tion. ITie county of Durham (Eng.) which, 
in the veaerable Bede,* produced the founder of 
■English learning, has been sometimes considered 
as the birthplace of Wyclifie, but the county 
first named, appears to have the clearest title to 
^18 honor. In modem times, surnames are de- 
* Sm Ai^ndii A. 
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18 LIFE OF WTCLtFXE. 

rived from parents, but such was not the custom 
in the early ages of English history. After the 
Norman conquest, the practice of attaching sur- 
names, came into use^ and they were in many 
instances determined by the places of residence of 
the respective families who adopted them. Such 
undoubtedly was the origin of the name of John 
de Wyclifie ; and as the village we have men- 
tioned, is the only one in England which bears 
this name, so it must consequently have been the 
one which furnished the surname. As no re- 
searches have discovered any family which bore 
this name, except that of the lords of the manor, 
it is more than probable, that John de Wycliffe 
was descended from this noble stock ; and no 
satisfactory evidence to the contrary can be fur- 
nished by the fact of the omission of his name 
in the record, of that household ; since they con- 
tinued devoted disciples of the Romish Church, 
and OS such, could have felt no desire to perpetu- 
ate the memorial of one of their blood, whom 
they probably considered as a faithless renegade. 
Were it in our power, which alas ! it is not, 
to collect information respecting the early life of 
WycliiTe, we should doubtless find much to in- 
terest us in the detail, and should see much light 
thrown upon the origin of those peculiarities of 
character, which especially fitted iiim, to discharge 
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the duties of the station for which he was raised 
up by God. W;clifle appears to have been de&- 
tined by Providence, to be a leading instrument 
in teaching his countrymen, how to throw off the 
shackles of Popery and to obtain reh'gioas inde- 
pendence. 

All that we can gleao of his juvenile history 
amounts to this, — that being designed by his pa- 
rents for the church, his attention was early 
directed to such studies, as were considered pre- 
paratory to higher attainments In the university. 
The character of the instructions delivered to the 
youthful student of the fourteenth century is suf> 
ficiently ascertdned. An improvement had ta- 
ken place in the opinions of the public with 
regard to the proper means of education, and 
the task of instruction was no longer confined to 
the walls of the monastery, or the cloisters of the 
cathedral. Not only in the larger dties, but in 
every borough and castle, schools are said to have 
been established, in which the Latin language 
was industriously taught to the pupils. From 
this study, they passed on to that of grammar, 
rhetoric and logic ; music, arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy, completed the list.of the seven 
sciences, which were thought to contain within 
their mystic circle, whatever was important o^ 
even possible to be known. 
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Wycliffis haviDg completed his preparntoiy 
conrae of studies, entered upon collegiate life, as 
a student of Queen's College, Oxford, which at 
the time of his entrance, had been but recently 
founded by Queen Fhilippa, the wife of Edward 
III. of England. There are disadvantages in- 
separable from an infant literary institution, 
which will be deeply felt by a mind, earnestly 
intent on the acqnisiUon of knowledge ; this ar- 
cumstance accounts for WycliiFe's speedy remo- 
val from Queen's Coll^ to Merton College, an 
institution, which was more distinguished at that 
period ttian any other in Oxford. It had sent 
forth from its balls, some of the most learned 
men of the age, and its chair of diviniQ' had 
recently been filled by the celebrated Bradwar- 
dine.* 

At the time of WycliiFe's Ix^hood, Oxford 
numbered thirty thousand students^ but when he 
took his station as a commoner of Queen's Col- 
lege, this number had from peculiar circumstan- 
stances been greatly reduced. But daring his 
residence at Merton, a seminary yielding in fame 
only to the university of Paris, an important 
influence appears to have been exercised over 
his mind, which was characterized by an ardent 
thirst for knowledge, and a great capacitjr for its 
■ 9m Appcndii B. 
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aoqnisitioQ. He did not consider himself at Bb- 
«ly to n^lcict an; important branch of study 
required at the univeraity, while at the same 
time, he desired to regulate his literal^ puisuita 
by a conscientious regard to such qualifications, 
as would be especially demanded in the dischai^ 
of the duties of that sacred office to which he 
contemplated devoting himself. His own style 
of writing is far from being highly polished. This 
did not arise, however, from ignorance of the 
rules of rhetoric then so sedulously taught, 
but was owing to the circumstances in which 
he was placed. His vigorous and energetic 
mind was so filled with a sense of the enormity 
of the errors of the Romish Church, that when 
be came to refute them, or to suggest a mode of 
deliverance from their power, he could not afibrd 
to spend any of his mental strength in polishing 
and refining his diction. His main design appears 
to have been^ to break down the entrenchments 
<^ superstition and religious corruption; and 
provided this object was effected, he cared .not 
whether the instruments employed were of s 
rough, or of a more sightly appearance. Strength 
of expresnon, and clearness of meaning, were 
considered by him, as far more important, than 
elegance of style, or harmony of sound ; though 

M the mme titm it has been alSno^d on ^ood 
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authority, tbst his writiDgs contrihuted, far more 
than those of any other man, to form and invigo* 
rate the dialect of his country. In the time of 
Wycliffe, the language of Greece was almost 
unknown, while that of Rome was no where 
written in its purity ; an imperfect knowledge of. 
the latter, being the only attainment in grammat- 
ical learning, requited c^ candidates for the nun* 
istry. 

With the clasincal studies, it was customary to 
associate that of the civil and canon law. Wyc- 
liffe, however, was not satisfied with having made 
these attainments merely, but pursued bis enqui- 
ries into the study of English law, and by doing 
so, was enabled to become far more eifectively 
useful to bis country, than he otherwise could 
have been, in the cause of national, no less than 
of religious freedom. 

It was also important forone, who was desiroua 
of proving the absurdity, as well as unscriptural 
character of many of the tenets and usages of the 
Romish Church, that he should become familiar 
with the modes of argument, and with the met- 
aphysics of the schoolmen of those days, among 
whom Aristotle was considered as the only safe 
guide to the meaning of St. Paul. Questions 
on law, morals and religion were supposed to be 
capable of a proper solution only, when the en- 
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quiries into them, were conducted according to 
the forms laid down by the Orecian sage ; and 
proficiency in such discussions, was considered 
the most de<nded proof of a vigorous and gifted 
intellect; while the suhjects involved In them, 
bad often little connexion with improvement in 
true knowledge or piety of heart. It should 
not be a matter of surprise, when Wyclife is 
found, adopting in a measure such sentiments, 
and conforming to the practices of the age in 
which be Uved. In these scholastic exercises he 
soon became unrivalled, so that his geniua extor- 
ted from one of bis most relentless foes the 
acknowledgment, that his powers of debate were 
almost super-human. 

While Wycliffe was thus rendering himseJf 
conspicuous for his attention to his seculsr and 
philosophical studies, he was also distinguiebing 
himself in a more remarkable manner, by devo- 
ting much time and labour to searching the Holy 
Scriptures. In our own times, when the vdame 
of inspiration is open to e^ery Protestant Chris- 
tian, the study of it' requires little sacrifice of 
ease or comfort, and with a iarge portion of our 
community, ignorance of scripture is considered 
disreputable. But the case was far different in 
the age of Wycliffe, when the avowal of one^s 
attachment to the Bible was attended with immi- 
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nent perfi. While at Oxford, he acqaired the 
same of the ** Gospel Doctor," an appdladoiv 
idiicli will fvev render his memory dear to chris- 
tian hearts; more espedally when it is recol- 
lected, that in gaining it, he must haw risked his 
reputation as a scholar. For such was the pivr- 
alent contempt of the sacred writings, or the 
mistakes of men induced by the papal doctrine 
of infallibility, as to the uses to which the scrip-' 
tures should be applied, that an adherence to 
that volume even as a text book, was sufficient 
to induce the leadii^ iiniver»ties of Europe to 
exclude those thus offending from their walls. 

Roger Bacon,* one of the most learned men 
of his age, and Grosstete, Bishop of Lincoln,! 
honored the cause of these persecuted teachers 
by their pleadings, but their influence was exer- 
ted to no purpose. Another writer of the twelfth 
century, when alluding to this su^ect, asserted* 
that those who made use of umple scripture 
truth, as the bans of their lectures, were not only 
rejected as philosophers, but hardly endured as 
dergymen — nay, were scarcely acknowledged as 
men. Theybecameobjectsof derision, and were 
termed " bullocks of Abraham," or " the asses 
of Balaam." The universal hosuli^ which exis- 
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ted Bt tliat time towards the Bible, must^rer be 
borne in mind by us, while we are seeking to 
ibrm our opinion of tbe character and conduct 
of Wydifl^. To act, as he did, would perhaps 
not be extraordinary, under the circomstances 
ia iriiicfa we are placed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, butin the thirteenth or fourteenth was he- 
roic, and could only have been tbe conduct of an 
individual, possessing a^ unusual decree of moral 
courage, and acting under a solemn sense* of 
duty. 

In order to form a just estimate of tbe peculi- 
aritie$ of the reformer's mental aad moral char- 
acter, it is necessary to acquire accurate views of 
the circumstances of tbe times in which be lived, 
and of those preceding, which so far from foster- 
ing, had a direct tendency to oppose tbe format 
tion of these particular traits. It is also essen- 
tial in endeavoring to measure our obligations to 
bis generous labors, that we should clearly per- 
ceive the distinctive features of the system be 
was called to oppose, tt^ether with the degree of 
resistance which it had previously encountered. 

We shall endeavor to condense the informa- 
tion we have been able to collect on this subject^ 
in die following chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 



We have expressed our belief, that Wycliffe 
was i^ised up by God to be a leading instrument 
in His hands, in freeing the people of Englsnd- 
hom the shackles of a slavish superstition, and 
of guiding them to religious Independence. 

The papal system exhibited erery where, such 
a corruption of Christian doctrine and practice 
and in the religious rites and ceremonies which 
it enforced, presented such a striking contrast to 
the Bimplicity of the primitive church, as to ren- 
der the traces of genuine Christianity which were 
discoverable in Europe during the middle ages, 
but so many exceptions to the faith and customs 
which.every where prevailed. 

The advent of the Messiah had introduced an 
entirely different state of things from what had 
prevailed previously, either in the Jewish or 
Gentile world; for the Redeemer designed his 
kingdom to be a spiritual one, and wished not 
to allure into it, the worldly or ambitious. If 
this had been desirable in his eyes, it might un- 
doubtedly have been effected with ease, and all 
the kingdoms of the world could have been im- 
mediately made to he, the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of bis Christ. To the Romish Chulrch it 
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was left, so entirely to elter the principles of the 
christian economy, as to make it subservient to 
the very passions it was intended to subdue and 
destroy. As we read her history we should not 
be led to believe that the kingdom of Him whom 
she professes to realize as her Lord, was not 
designed to be of this world. 

When she found pagan customs Which gave 
the promise of adding to her power, or strength- 
ening her hold on the popular mind, then were 
they almost uniformly transferred to her ritual, 
or enforced on her members as obligatory. 
Among the heathens it had been no uncommon 
spectacle, to behold the priests in the exercise of 
their judicial power, separating ' those who came 
under their displeasure from civil and religious 
privileges ; and with them to be accounted impi- 
ous, was to be exposed to the miseries of an out- 
law. So after the age of Constantine, the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, found it convenient to 
follow the example thus set by the ^pBgan priests, 
and not unfrequeiitly were to be found pronoun- 
cing a sentence, which they knew would be fol- 
lowed by confiscation or imprisonment. Tlie 
principle once admitted, that a fkiiure in religious 
duty was punishable by a suspension of dvil 
rights ; it was no difficult Qoatter to extend the 
pastoral prerogative, until monarcfas were de- 
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pastoral prerogative, until moDarcht veie ^ 
posed from their thrones, and kingdoms were 
bartered by a race of haughty pontic. Tlw 
curse with all its consequences, was gradually 
extended from the individual to his family and 
adherents, and became the groundwork of the 
well known sentence of interdict, which for cen- 
turies, was one of the most efiective weapons in 
the hands of the pontiff wherewith to punish 
nations for the iniquities of their kings. 

The papal system not only presented a stri- 
king contrast to that, introduced by Christ and 
his aposUes, in the unjust and crooked policy by 
which an increase of temporal and spiritual 
power was attained, but also in the eager adop- 
tion of every means by which the riches of the 
church might be increased. In the primitive 
church, no feature was more striking, then her 
disregard of wealth. The revenue arising from 
the voluntary contributions of the faithfiil, was 
devoted to the support of the ministry, and the 
relief of the poor. It was not until the third 
century, that any serious complaints were made 
of injustice or misman^ement in the distribution 
of the revenues of the church ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the period in which these cran- 
plaints were first openly uttered, was that in 
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which the earliest attempts vere made to exact 
as a right, those oontributions, which had been 
hitherto yielded as freewill offerings. 

That St Peter possessed a sort of precedence 
among the apostle^ and that a certain pre-emi- 
Dence ^otild in copseqnence be assigned to the 
Bishop of Rome, is a doctrine which seems to 
have been partially adopted b; the clergy of the 
third century, and is known to have been Itdvo- 
cated in a modified manner, by such an emin^it 
personage, as Cyprian, Bbhop of Carthage. 

A cardinal of Rome however, acknowledges 
that b^ore the council of Nice, held A. D. 325, 
very httle deference was paid to the Church of 
Rome. From that time until the close of the 
seventh century, there was a growing increase iq 
the power claimed by, and conceded to, the poo- 
tiffi. 

In the year 590, Gregoiy the Great was called 
to the papal chair, and the period in which he 
filled il^ became one of the roost eventful in the 
history of the church. There was much in the 
circumstances in which Rome was plarad during 
Ins pontificate, which bad a tendency to strength- 
en ibe determination of Gregory in seeking to 
obtain temporal power, and he was not slow in 
avuling himself, of these advantages. Indeed 
the substance of almost eveiy claim pre^red 
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by succeeding pontifib, was virtually advanced by 
Gr^;ory the Grreat. Before that period, neither 
the temporfd dominion nor spiritual Bupremscy 
of the pope had been established, nw bad his 
opinion been decided to be infallible in the 
church. Whatever defects obscured the char- 
acter of Gr^ory, and however greet the evils 
which he was the means of bringing on the 
church at large, it must be conceded, that Eng- 
land is indebted to him, for the re4ntroduction 
of Christianity within her borders.* 

It is impos^ble to say precisely when Chris- 
tianity had been originally introduced into Brit- 
ain, but there are good reasons for supposing, 
that it was to the missionary labours of St. Paul, 
that this island was indebted for the first tidings 
of the gospel. Britain had shared with other 
portions of the vast Roman Empire, in the dis- 
astrous consequences resulting from the fierce 
persecutions carried mi by her emperors, and 
especially by Diocletian, against the Chris- 
tian Church, and various places throughout 
England still perpetuate by their names, the 
history of some of these martyrs.f But the 
Romans abandoned their posesstoBs in BrituD 
early in the fifth c^tuiy, and the inhabitants 
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beconuDg a prey to intestine comou^ons, and 
being greatly harassed by the barbarous Rets 
and Scots, were induced to call to tlieir assis- 
tance, certain warlike tribes inhabiting the coan- 
try now known as Northern Germany, and the 
peninsula of Jutland. These various bodies of 
warlike men, designated generally by the name 
of Saxons, came originally as friends, but soon 
made theiqselves masters of Britain, and finally 
established within her borders, seven kingdoms, 
to wdich the name of the Saxon Heptarchy was 
^ven. The Saxons were heathens, worship- 
ping idols, and practicing many bloody rites. 
After they became masters of Britain, Chris- 
tianity disappeared from the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, for more than one hundred and 
fi% years. It was in the reign of Ethelbert 
King of Kent, the most powerful of these prin- 
ces, that Gregory made the attempt to Cliristian- 
)ze Britain, which we have just referred to, and 
Augustine, the missionary despatched by him for 
that purpose, landed with forty bishops, his asso- 
ciates in the work, in the Island of Thanet in 
Kent 

The alphabet was unknown to the Britoiu 

at that time, and they were in point (rf civilixn- 

tion but little removed frcmi the condition of the 

rude tribes of 6ur American Indians. Ignmraoc* 
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and ropentidon, combined to blind their eyes 
and pervert their judgment, so that if the gospel 
bad ever been preedied in its simplicity to them, 
they were incapable of appreciating its excel- 
lence, or with the exception of a few remarkable 
individuals, of desiring to embody it in practice^ 
Under sut^ circumstances, it is not surpriiing 
that the papal power took advantage of the fevMy 
able opportunity presented to them, and used 
evet^ effi)rt to subject the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment to their authority. 

Not a few of the Saxon monarchs whose chai^ 
acters were stained with deeds of blood and vio- 
leDoe, sought to appease the reproaches of con- 
science, on the approach of disease or death, by 
making concessk>ns to the pope which were 
fraught with the most disastrous consequences to 
their country in succeeding ages. Thus the 
guilty Ofla, king of the Mercians, fettered his 
kingdom with the payment of a debt of homage 
to the court of Rome termed Peter-pence, which 
was a pledge of a penny yearly Irom all his sub> 
jects to one of the Roman colleges, which though 
originating in a freewill ofTenn^ continued to be 
wrung from the English, from time to time^ until 
the Reformation. 

Soon afler this period, ^e peace of England 

was intermpted l^ hordei c£ Danish pirate^ 
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yrho for uwre than a century fiarassed tbe couD^ 
try with continual incursions. Those of tbe 
clergy who possessed artful and des^ing chai^ 
scters, took advantage of circumstanoes, to sng- 
ment their power, and Britain soon a{)peared to 
be siolcifig as low in rdigions degradatioD «s 
during the time of Sbxod Paganism. 

Tbe Providence of God bad however, m an 
enexpected^uarter provided means for her re- ' - 
covery, and raised up a deliverer for faer in the 
hour (^ need. This was no less a personi^ 
than the &mous Alfred, King of England,* who 
through a life of extreme bodily sullering, and 
in defiance of fcM-midabte obstacles, exerted 
himself to elevate the character of his subjects, 
in a religious, moral, intellectual and political 
point of view, lliis excellent prince laboured 
espe<ially to protect tbe religion of his country ; 
and amidst the great tribulations through which 
bis Lord called him to pass, there, is every reason 
to hope, that be derived continual support, from 
faith in Ibe promises of God. Many of tbe 
gross errors of the Romish Church he was igno- 
rant o€, and the opponents of some of them be 
publicly patronized. We have reason however to 
fear, that in common with ottiers trf his country- 
sien St that period, his views with r^ard to 
■ Sn Appeoitu O. 
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image-worsbip were veiy erroneous, and ^iStred 
decidedly from those expressed by the clerical 
council, whom O^ King of the Mercians, had 
BumtDoned in 792 to consider the expediency of 
conforming to that practice, then recently intro- 
duced by Pope Adrian to the churches under 
his control. To this proposal of O^ a most 
peremptory refusal of non-conformity had been 
^ven, though on another occasion, the clergy 
when assembled by him, conceded other privile- 
ges to the Pope, and permitted him to abridge 
their religious liberties, and to assume the right of 
creating new offices at his pleasure in the king- 
dom. 

After Alfred's death, the Danes continued 
their iaemrsions into England to the great an- 
noyance of its inhabitants, and finally seated a 
race of monarchs of their own to the throne; 
the seven kingdoms of the Saxons having been 
in 827, united into one kingdom, under £gbert. 
While these intestine disturbances continuet^ 
the hostilities between the pontics and people of 
England for a time yielded to a more powerful 
excitement; hut this only continued so long as 
they were under dread of the usurpation of the 
Banes. The latter threatened tlie whole church 
establishment of England with destruction, and 
C(»iverted the clergy whom Rome designed to 
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rule the coaatry, into their sabnussive servafits— ^ 
a proof both of the mere; and justice of God^ 
From this period, which forms an era in Bri^- 
ish history, the Roman pontiff were successively 
engaged in making attempts to increase their 
power, both of a temporal and spiritual kind in 
England. William the conqueror was reeblute 
and energetic in opposing every thing that 
threatened to interfere with _^hb prerogatives; 
William Rufus was self-willed and obstinate and 
would not brook the guidance of others j while 
Henry I. was too sagacious a sovereigo not to 
perceive the evUs that would ensue, should the 
Pope succeed in obtaining the supremacy in his 
dominions. Thus the efforts of the Romish 
Church were repeatedly baffled, but more favour- 
able opportunities ior accomplishing their dat^ 
ling project were presented duiing the reign of 
Stephen. This monarch was not the rightful 
heir to the English crown, and on this account, 
the period during which he held it, was one 
fraught with disastrous consequences to bb peo> 
pie. He was well aware of the insecurity of his 
situation, and tried to strengthen his tottering 
power by courting the favour of the Pope. 
There was scarcely any proof of obedience 
which could have been required of Stephen by 
his spiritual head, short of the re^nation of hii 
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Kgal power, to wliieh b« would not have beell 
willing to Bubmit, beoaaw he linew that &e tbr- 
feitare of the Pope's good will, would most 
probahly, hare been qieedily followed by the Ion 
of his kingdom. The opportunity thus presen- 
ted to the Rombh Church for strengthening the 
chaitis by which sbe was seeking to bind England 
in spiritual slavery, was too tempting to be rens- 
ted ; accordingly, we find the reign of Stephen 
was a period of rapid increase of papal power in 
that island. 

When Henry II. ascended the throne in 1 154, 
he found himself placed in a &r more delicate 
situation with regard to the Pope, than bad been 
the case with his predecessors, and he was soon 
involved in an open contest with that power, or 
rather with the aspiring clergy of bis kingdom, 
represented in the person of the ambitious and 
haughty Thomas a Becfcet. 

In tbe beginning of the thirteenth century the 
people of England were called cm to witness a 
spectacle of the most humiliating kind ; that of 
their sovereign John, resigning formally the whole 
c^ his dominions iQlo the hands of Pope Inoo* 
, oeot and his Baccessors, and consenting to hold 
them from that time forward, by the payment of 
• diagraceiiil tribute of one thousand marks an- 
nually. 
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Tbu wM but a prelude to still farther aiao- 
tioiu «D the part of the Pope, who cDntinned 
from time to time, to extort large sums from the 
English nadoQ for the furtherance of his own 
designs. On one occasion, a tentii of the mor^ 
abks of the kingdom was demanded and ob- 
tained by him, for the purpose of carrying on a 
war with the empire; then again, a fifth of the 
revenues of her clergy was exacted for a some- 
what ^milar object. The practice of filling the 
rich benefices of England with needy Italian^ 
had become so comracni) as to excite great dts- 
conteat and open murmuringE among the peo- 
ple. The rerenues thus raised for the support 
of fore^ners, is stated by a contemporary writer, 
as having exceeded tliat of the crown by two- 
thirds. 

The abuses of this kind which prevailed 
in the reigns oi the first and second Edward, aad 
of Henry III. were equally flagrant with those 
we have noticed ; and on the accession of £d> 
ward III., the patron and friend of John Wye- 
Ufie, the English nation was closely fettered witb 
popish trammels. 

Tliis thraldom bad not however beoi dnfelt, 
either by the sovereigns or people of England, 
sad many and resolute tiad bean their effiirts, to 

Iwsro liicjr galling vfafiin*. On one ocomw, 
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dnring the reign of John, the Pope had ventured 
to pronounce an interdict on the city of London* 
as a punishment for her rebellion agunat his 
requisitions. The Londoners bowerer, con- 
temned bis authority, and openly denied his 
right to exercise temporal jurisdiction ov^ 
them; when the interdict was announced, they 
went so far, as to ring the bells of the city, to 
show that they were not to be forced into an ex- 
pression of those signs of contrition usually 
exhibited at such seasons. Similar manifesta- 
tions of opposition to papal control were fre- 
quently shown by the people, during the reigns 
of succeeding monarchs, and it is probable some 
dedsive measures would have been taken to 
check it effectually, had the sovereigns been 
wiser in seconding the efTorts of their subjects. 

Before the close of the seventh century, a la- 
mentable corruption in christian doctrine and 
practice prevailed generally in the church j nev- 
ertheless even in that period of spiritual dark- 
ness, the Almighty left not himself without a 
witness to the truth, in a remnant of faithful wor- 
shippers, who professed to derive their only 
assurance of religious confidence, from their 
firm belief in the sacrifice of a Divine Mediator, 
and the promised grace of the Eternal Spirit 
These servants v£ the God of Hearai were 
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■ometimefl found de'tabhed ttota the noniiMl 
eharches of dieir respectire countries, while in 
otbor instances, they were to be Been consulting 
their {>ersoBal aaiety by an adherence to certain 
of her forms. 

Ilie putity of manners and scriptural princi- 
plesof these faithful worshippers, as might hare 
been expected, roused the opposition of that 
oormpt body of the clergy, whose viciousncss of 
life and ignorance of true religion, were ren- 
dered Dwre conspicuous by the force of cootrasb 
Measures of the most atrocious kind, were 
scoordingly resorted to on many occasions, to 
quench the rising flame of a purer Christianity, 
and a spirit of persecution directed its attacks 
against those who protested against the accu- 
mulated errors of tlie Romish Church. So 
malignant were the efibrts thus exerted, and so 
well were they sustained by the civil power, that 
we should be constrained to feel astonishment at 
their final failure, did we not believe the perse- 
cuted disciples of the Lord Jesos, to have been 
in all f^es of tbe Church, the objects of his pe- 
culiar favour and especial protection. 

While oigaged in the attentive perusal of 
church history, one fact is especially pressed 
upon our notice, viz: — that while numerous 
devout religionists of tbe Christian Church In 
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mtery age, have blended ingeiiiotr» etrot with 
lra(b, yet that roost of what was erroneous bai 
been Jiennitted to die a lingering death, while 
that which was essentially true has co&tinaed to 
survive to later ages. 

In the seventh century, a large body of these 
dissenters was proscribed qnder the name of 
Gnostics or Manidieans, which title had become 
oditm; they were expelled from RoDie and 
Cwistantinoplei stripped of wealth, power, and) 
as far as possible, deprived of the means of 
acquiring knowledge, and then dispersed among 
the villages and mountains borderii^ on the 
Euphrates. Thev silence and obscurity formed 
their protectioD for a considerable time; but 
Constantiile, one of their number, coming in an 
unexpected manner into possession of a copy of 
the New Testament, bis own mind bec^ne en- 
lightened by the power of divine tmtb, and as s 
natural consequence, he was led to consider it 
hb duty, to seek to diffuse the same blesdngs 
among his fellow disciples. 

It is supposed Uiat the people subsequently 
derived their true name of Paulidans, from 
their pr^erence to the writings of St. PauL 
Tbou^ their enemies branded thun with the 
name of Manicheans, it appears from good au- 
thority that tb^ were not it^cted with that bcr> 
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ay.* It is mffidently eridoit ^t it wm bjr 
the diligeot study of the Wwd of God, that 
the Fmlicians were taught to know and r^ect 
the erron of papacy, and steadfaGtl; ta refiisv 
conformity to her idolatrous worship. And 
though it appears not improbable, that Constan- 
ttne and some of his adherent may have ori- 
ginally imbibed some of the errors of the Mani- 
cbeans, yet it is manifest that the zeal which 
provoked the most powerful hostilities of the 
papal power, was the o£&pring of a purer faith. 

From the death of Constantine to the mid- 
dle of (he ninth century, the history of the 
Paulicians, presents a continued efibrt on their 
part, to preserve their religious independence; 
and as strenuous a determination, on the side of 
the estahltBhed aulhorities, to convert what 
might have vr^ed as an alluring example, iato 
a beaoou to warn others of the danger of stri-^ 
kmg on the same shoals. 

Th^ names of a nmnber of the Emperms of 
the West, ere stained with the Uood of these 
unhappy sectaries, though it was left for the 
heart of a woman, that (rf* the Empress Theo- 

* The dcictrine ot Maqcb Teproenled ll>« vitiUe ■^■tem 
and the ■criptarea of the Old Teatsment, ■■ originMing in 
K QuIigiuDt twiDK, who Bhared the taramiiiciit of the nnl- 
vena with the Qod of the New TMUneDt, k being ot infi. 
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dora, to catty to the highest pitt^ this spirit vi 
ferocious persecution. The ii>quisit(»« in her 
enployt were wont to boast, that "a huodrqd 
thousand Faulicians had been dispatched by the 
aword, the gibbet, or the flames." But here as 
elsewhere, the demon of persecution was de- 
feated with his own weapons, for teachers and 
churches rose from the ashes of the slain, and 
Buch as could sometimes extort a degree of 
praise, ev«i from their cruel enemies. 

Their progress westward, is a subject of inter- 
esting inquiry, on account of the influence 
which they thus exerted over European Chris- 
tians, but we are not warranted in believing, that 
to them alone, is to be traced the origin of the 
opposition to the papal power, which we have 
stated as existing in different parts of Europe, 
and among various orders of society, before the 
age trf Wycliffe; To him it was left, as the 
champion of religious liberty, boldly uid (^n!y 
to stem the tide of papal oppression, and to 
show forth to the world, her manifold corrup- 
tions of doctrine and practice. 

In the latter part of the eighth and in the 
commencement of the ninth century, two other 
disUnguished witnesses to the truth arose, in the 
person of Paulinus, Bishop of Aqupia,' and 
Claude, of Turin, who boldly denounced the 
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idolatry of the Romish Church — their veoene 
tion of relics — and their prayers for tlie dead. 
The doctrine of justification by faith in Christ 
alone, was enforced by the latter, with a clear* 
ness and faithfulness not unworthy of Luther. 
The episcopal authority of Turin, extended over 
the vallies of Piedmont, and it is a &ct, admitted 
even by Romish writers^ that the doctrines 
which Claude preached so faithfully and zeal- 
ously, were preserved by the people inhabidng 
that interesting region, during the ninth and 
tenth centuries. ' Before the close of that period, 
the fires of persecution wereJcindled among the 
Fiedmontese, in the vain hope of quenching in 
its flames, both the name and doctrine of the 
distinguished reformer. But the trials they 
were called on to endure ia the cause of the 
Lord, served but to ctuifirm the ialth of the suf- 
ferers, while the zeal of those who were expelled 
from their homes, never failed to convert the 
fiict of their dispersion, into a means of exten- 
ding the influence of the obnoxious doctrines 
more widely. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century, 
another celebrated wibiess for the truth ap> 
peared, in the persoo of Peter '^yaldo, an opa- 
lent merebaot of Lyons,, in Fronts, who became 
known fai that ci^, as an opposer vS Romi^ 
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fDperstitioD, and a Kealoiu advocate of what lu> 
lince been called the reformed fiiith. His lupe* 
rior education enabled bim to study the lAtia 
version of the- Scriptures, and being tbas made 
aware of the dungerous errors of the Romish 
Church, he determined to separate from her 
communion, lliere was much in the character 
and conduct of Waldo, to endear him to tfaa 
community of which he was a member, and for 
a season he found protection in his rank, oon- 
Bections, and the grateful attachment of the 
multitude. At lei^th the papal power bought 
it prudent to seek to root out a heresy which 
threatened to sap the foundations of their au- 
thority and influence. Waldo and his follow- 
ers were cut off from all communion with the 
fiuthful, unless they would renounce their 
creed. Such of the Lyonese as should venture 
to offer them shdter, were threatened with the 
vengeance of the Church. The expelled Wal- 
denses, did not, however, desist from their 
labours, but continued to propagate their doo 
trines through various parts of Europe, into 
which they bad been driven by the violence of 
their enemies, and though harassed in all quar- 
ter^ they nevertheless continued to exist as m , 
bitfafol remnant, until the age of Luther. 
T« check the progress of opimons which wen 
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fai fueh direct oppontbn to tbe poli<7 of die 
Bomish Church, wss an object too important to 
be overlooked- Aa scriptural piety decIiDed, it 
h&d long since be^n deemed expedient to supply 
R substitute, in a species of ceremonial sanctity, 
and thns the clergy had become distinguished 
by certain peculiarities which were intended to 
deceive the credulous and superstitious, and 
draw forth their homage. Celibacy had been 
introduced among them, though unwarranted 
by Scripture, in order that they might be pre> 
vented to the eyes of the laity, as a body de> 
tsched from the weakness and partialities which 
were declared inseparable from the ties of fam- 
ily affection, and the claims of domestic, dutf. . 
Monastic life had also been adrocated, and an 
example set, in the person ef Anthony, an illit- 
. etate youth of Thebais, in I^pt. In the fourth 
century, he had voluntarily separated himself 
firom idl the ties of domestic affection, and after 
reducing himself to great pover^, had passed 
twen^ years of his life in one solitary abode or 
another; — he afterwards formed a monastic e»< 
tabli^ment, and collected around falm a number 
of devoted disciples, who emulated his example. 
After his deadi, structures were multiplied 
throi^h the ^East, for the reception of bis fol- 
lower% whil^ in the West, many were soon 
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found treadii^ in his footsteps, and becoming 
the founders of new societies. For a while^^the 
Fontifi& considered it ft matter of policy, to en- 
courage these habits of seclusioD, and often 
called the members of monastic establishments 
to important offices in the Church, but after the 
lapse of some centuries, they learned to regard 
vitb jealous eyes the increasing power and influ- 
ence which they obtained over the public mind, 
and used consideiaUe efforts to deprive them of 
tbeir fame. 

The papal power had recourse to another ex- 
ponent, ill the vain hope of counteracting the 
influence exerted by the elevated tone of prin- 
ciple and practice, which prevailed among the 
dissenting sects. It was for this purpose, that 
the order of preaching or begging friars, was in- 
stituted. It was hoped, tliat the vows of poverty, 
assumed as a mark of distinction by the monks 
of the orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis, 
would secure them from the corruptions which 
so extensively prevailed among the regular cler- 
gy, and that by this means they would be inves- 
ted with a reputation for sanctity, which would 
in a measure neutralize the influence obtained 
by the reformers. 

This profes^on of poverty, proved, however, 
a frequent cover for the grossest sensuality, and 
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die orders which ad^ted it, were, of course, far 
froR» being eifectual agents, in accomplishing the 
designs of those by whom (he project had been 
devised. The mendicant orders had sood an- 
other o£Sce assigned them. They were with lit- 
tle difficulty placed at the head of that political 
machinery known by the name of the Inquisi- 
tion, recently framed by the anthority of Rome, 
lor the rooting out of heresy, and which, for the 
malignant qiirit which first suggested it, or for 
the despotism and persevering cruelty which 
have characterized its operations daring its 
whole existence, has never, perhaps, been equal- 
led, and certainly not surpassed, in the annals 
of mankind. The mendicants were now sent 
forth, as the tools in the hands of the papacy, ' 
and were directed to search for, and apprehend, 
the persons of heretics, wherever concealed, or 
suspected of being concealed. In the cells of 
. their dolefiil prison-houses, the unhappy victims 
of cruel bigotry, suffered every species of toi^ 
ture; and from thence, were often conducted to 
the stake, ignorant alike c^ their crime, iheir 
accusers, or the evidence by which they were 
condemned. Within the limits of Castile and 
Arragon alone, eighteen courts of inquisition 
were established, each with its prisons and its 
gradation of offlbers; while, &om the whol«, 
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not less than twec^ tbotuand of the meoA- 
cuits vere seat forth, as spies, or as ravening 
irolves, among the varioiu folds of Cbrist^s 
flock, scattered through the country, in order to 
detect, punish, and, if possible, ettirpete, the 
seeds of heresy. 

But the signs of a more open and onivenal 
oppoation soon became so apparent, that the 
haughty Innocent III. detennined, in the c<Mn- 
tnencemeot of the thirteenth century, to pro> 
ceed to still more summary methods of dealing 
with the audacious heretics. He scrupled not 
Co seek their destruction, by fire and by the 
sword; and in order to further his plans, "-he 
promised indulgences to all such as should di^ 
tinguish themselves in this bloody and impious 
cause. Crusades were proposed and carried 
on, against the unhappy Albigenses and Wal- 
denses, headed by cruel bigots ; among whom, 
the most distinguished for his unrelenting spirit, 
was Simon de Montfort, an English nobleman. 
Cities and fortresses were beseiged and taken, 
and their inhabitants indiscritninately murdered 
in defiance of the claims of youth or sex, and 
often in Uie face of the most solemn promises ai 
safety and protection. On one occasion,, when ' 
a city was conquered by the crusaders, and the 
qocsdon was raised, how shoold the faithful be 
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■ -diadiiguisbed from the beietics ? the Abbot of 
Citeaux gave the memombte answer) " Kill them 
■H, the Loiri will know, well, those who are his." 
This is jtm, a specinen of the combined cruder - 
■nd bigotry- which actuated these furious Eealota) 
and urged them on to such deeds of violence, as 
make us blush, (w oar common nature. Tbis 
^tem of Dutra^ extended orer the southern 
poFtioR vC the kingdom of France where it 
was perpetuated for more than twenty year^ 
and at an expense of a million of human lives; 

More thim a century elapsed, from the com- 
mencement of these bloody crusades, to the 
time of Wycli&'s pntfic appearance; and dt^ 
ring this period, the sky of the Christian firma- 
Mient was thickly overspread with dark and. 
•minoos clouds. The attempts of the Walden- 
•es and Albigenses to restore a purer faith* 
to human eyes, appeared a total hiilure. The 
appalling cmeldes by which the doctrines of 
these reformers had been met and crushed, 
teemed to have paralyzed the public mind, and 
made it tremblingly alive to the danger of 
broaching such again. The few who still dared 
to think of openly oppodng the corruptions of th* 
Romish Church, were looked upon as little re- 

' Otoved fiom the mental weakness which charao- 
terizes childhood, whOe th^ w^ Accused of 
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being animated' with a malignant impiety, and 
of tampering with evil spirits. In the conU- 
nenta] states, this appears to have been the light 
in which &ey were r^arded by sovereigns, no- 
Ues, and the majority of the clergy, during the 
century which preceded theappearanee of Wye- 
liffe. It is therefore probable^ that whatever, in 
the oulword circumstances of society, was influ- 
ential in the formation of his character, was 
peculiar to the institutions of his own country. 

When William of Normandy came ioto pos- 
session of the English crown, he found his sub- 
jects in the habit of referring the decision of all 
causes in dispute among them, to a bench of 
judges, composed of the clergy, and secular 
magistrates. He soob, however, effected a 
change, and decreed, that such causes as -were 
merely civil, should be i^eserved to the jurisdic- 
tion of the secular magistrates alone, for con^ 
uderation ; while to the clergy should perliun tho 
eognizance of all such ofiences as were commit- 
ted hy, or charged upoB, their own order, or on 
such of the laity as had violated any of the can- 
ons of the Church. This separating line be- 
tween the civil and ecchesiastieal power, was, 
bow«ttfr, never very clearly defined, nor were 
the consequences resulting from this state of 
^ijngs seriously felt, until the reign of Henry 
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IL lliat manarcfa had incantioiialy appointed 
the most luxurious churchmsn of his age, to At 
highest office in the EitgUtb Church, in the 
bop^ that as he had been raised to this distinction 
by court favour, so would he use his in&uenc^ 
as ArchlHsbop of Canterbury, to further bis 
master's wishes, by subjecting clericd ofienders 
to the judgment of the dvil tribunal. But'in 
the case of Becket, as of others before, and after 
him, change of circumstances led to the adop- 
tion of an entirely different line of ecmdnct. 
As a courtier, ^d his monarch's favorite associ- 
ate in business or pleasure, he had been willing 
to conform his habits to the wishes of his master, 
but when elevated to the primacy, a new sphere 
was opened for his ambition, and he soon be- 
came distinguished as the champion of the 
rights of the priesthood, and the determined op- 
ponent of Henry's measures. 

Years of conflict passed away; and finally, 
Becket fied to France, to escape the .vengeance 
of Henry; there, sheltered by the political ri- 
val of the English monarch, the primate was 
enabled to maintun a disastrous struggle with 
bis royal master, the issue of which is familiar 
to every reader of English history. Henry, de- 
clared his innocence of Becket's murder, and 
espeesMd deep lamenUtimu at hi* impnidcnoa 
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and hastineK of ipeet^ whidi had catised mdl 
Tiolent prooeediDgs, and even put im sackclolli 
and ashes, as a token rf hninilbrtioit} be ywt, 
however, contiiTed to retain the subttanoE at 
the power which had occasioned this protracted 
and angry diBpate> It was left to the more 
vigDrous policy of the first Edward, to bring 
this matter to a decided issue. He reserved the 
final judgment of every clerical criminal to the 
andiority of the Church ; but he also provided 
that this decinon should be preceded by an in- 
T«ttigation before a 1^^ tribunal, where the 
eiN)vicU<Hi of the accused, should be followed 
by a forfeiture of his entire property to the 
Kin^ excepting in certain specified cases. To 
prevent the iocreaae of power and wealth, ari- 
nng fitnn the large landed proper^, bdd by 
the clergy of England, Edward I. framed hli 
odebrated statute of MtHtmain, which, while it 
•ecured to that order their present estates, pre- 
vented any further increase to them. Mort 
dian one occasion was ofiered, during the reign 
at this monarch, to test the comparadve strength 
of the civil and clerical influence in the nation^ 
and by bis vigorous and summary conduct on 
Nch occasions, Edward continued to dcdde the 
eoDtest in &voar of the crown. 

l^n^ before the time of WycltSfe, the omr- 
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|iatiooi (tf die pKpal power had been deeply Ul 
by the wverngns and nobility, as well as by tbt 
fiergy and pevple <^ England ; and nnnieroiii^ 
but not veiy efiectiud attempts, had been made, 
to estaBlish a power, which should have the pn- 
cedenoe orer the Church. An influence wm 
ibui excited, which was calculated strong to 
Ibater the spirit of refonnation which was latent 
in the hearts of the English nation, and wbicb 
was .destined to be c^led out, and quickened 
■Qto a flame, by the instrumentality o! the sub- 
ject of this memoir. Men were erery where to 
be met with, who reprobated the conduct and 
^irit exhibited by many of the Fontif&, and 
other 'influential personages in the Romish 
ChurcK who could yet stigmatize with heresy, 
any attempt that might be made, openly, to sep- 
arate frcHn her communioa. To believe that 
spiritual blessings might be obtained, apart from 
die established socramfents of the Bomi^ 
Chureb, or that sudi rites could be adminis- 
tered by any but her authorized clergy, deman- 
ded habitt of systematic enquiry, and of mental 
and moral courage, which had not been mann 
feated in Inland, before the latter half of tbe 
fourteenth century. 

The utuation of that kingdom, was lomfr- 
vb«t peconar, during tbe |)enp(| ig wb>^ die» 
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peneCDtioiu were csiried on igainst the oond- 
aental aectariei whidi are elsewhere described. 
Itie tenets of the Albigenses and Waldense^ 
appear, not even to have been definitely knowDf 
in that island, and her most enlightened histori- 
ans of that age are found giving credence to 
the calumnies of tlieir enemies, and expressing 
approbation at the conduct of their cruel 
persecutors. The fact, that these unhappy peo- 
ple did not seek a lodgment from the oppres- 
uons under which they were groaning, within 
the borders of England, cannot be accounted 
fcr alone, on the grotmd of her insular position, 
since a communication might have been opened, 
through the prorinces then held by the English 
monarch, in France. We must seek for an ex- 
planation elsewhere. In the year 1 159, a band 
(tf zealous religionists, to the number of about 
diiriy, under the guidance of Gerard, their pas- 
tor, had' sought refuge in England, and were 
there convicted of an attempt to spread doc- 
trines in of^Mtion to the creed of the Romish 
Church. By the orders of Henry 11. of Eng- 
land, they were publicly whipped, and branded 
on the forehead, and interdicted from ail inter- 
course with others. Gerard and his followers 
endured the tortures of persecution, with the 
^rit of the primitive msrtyrs. Despairing of 
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8ift)diiing them by any other inefliu, their crtxti 
enemies deprived them of shelter and food, anil 
exposed them, with th«r lacerated bodies, to the 
fbry at the elements, by which means, it is be- 
lieved that most of them were destroyed by a 
miserable death. Another small body of sectft* 
ries, who arrived in England in the re^ of 
John, were burned at the stake. The report of 
these proceedings spread over tfae continent,'and 
the name of En^and becoming thus associated 
with ideas of cruelty,— more especially after 
the crusaders were headed by a nobleman of 
that nation, the Earl of Leicester, it is not a 
matter of surprise, that the unhappy Albigenses 
and WaldcBses learned to dread her shores. 
Thus, owing to peculiar circumstances, for ceti* 
turies preceding the age of Wyclifie, England 
Was separated from intercourse with foreign sec- 
taries, and the spirit of relbrmatioD was destined 
to originate l^ the instrumentali^ of agents, 
peculiarly her own. 

The sttfe of socie^, during that period, abo 
lent its influence, in giving a colouring to the 
religious condition of the nation. The noblea 
and the people, stood at such an immeasurable 
distance from each other, that, by some of the 
former, the (act was. called in question, of the 
lower onlers being the inheritors o£ immortal 
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aBtuKi; Comnwrce had yet not created that 
wboleacMnc ioteiTeiung uifliieiice, which is at 
prewnt felt, in ita practical effects, throughout 
the fiomnuuity ; neitber bad literature exerted 
her power, ia etevating the eonditioa of tb« 
lower orders; ob the contrary, she helped to 
Hparate the rich and the poor still siore widely* 
far the facilitips of obtaining an edacation were 
then utterly beyond the means of the latter. 
The Scriptures were ankoown to the people, 
«id the clergy dreamed not of enlightenii^ 
their minds by means of preaching. Near the 
cloae of the thirteenth century, an English 
Archbishop complained, in a clerical assembly, 
diat this part of pastoral duty bad been so 
widely n^lected, as to reduce a large portion of 
the E^nglish naticm to the state of " the poor and 
needy, who seek water and there is non^ and 
whose tongues fail for thirst." To remedy this 
dfeadful evil, the primate enforced upon bis pa- 
rochial clergy, a regular system of instruction, 
to be pursued by them. Certain deadly sins 
were to be denounced, and specified acts oC 
mercy were to be commended to the consdepces 
of their people, to whom th^ were severally 
urged to. preach, tavr times a year, which was 
die extent of the improvement contemjdated. 

Yfliik a luge ptoporticm of tivi English cUr* 
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gg, from the time of Uie conquett, to dK«g« of * 
Wydi^ ^>pears to have been actiwted hj low 
Bod grovelling motiTes, and to hsve baen Iitd» 
■enrible of ^e de^ rospoonbill^ atUidMd to 
die sacred office, there had been M»De txet^ 
tioD^ not a few of whom had been fonnd unong 
those holding the highest offices in the Church. 
Such were Aosdm* taA fir&dwardiDe,f who at 
different periods filled the Archbishopric c^ 
Canterbury, and Fitz Ralph,:]: Archbishop of 
Armagh, to whose piety, as well as learning, the 
most authenUc testimony is famished in ths 
annals of church history. 

The commercial spirit, which, dnriog the 
middle ages, was gradually diflused over the 
countries of Europe, produced, in time, a great 
change in the aspect of society ; and though for 
a season its progress was more inconsiderable in 
England, than in many parts of the condnent, 
yet about the time of Wyclifie, it w^ banning 
to exert a marked inQuence. Trade tnttught 
' wealth into the country, and this led to increased 
refinem^t of society; the art of war, lost » 
measure of its attractions, while a taste ibr lilds 
sturc^ find a spirit of political improTcnKiiti 
were substituted in ib place, 

*. Bm AppenAi H. 
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During many centniies, the only means of 
aoqoiriiig koowledge, had been (bund within the 
walls of monasteries, and these advantages had 
b«en ahnost exduavely confined to those who 
were candidates for the sacred office. Alfred 
and Charlemagne, had been ardently deairoai 
to difiuse more widely, among their subjects, the 
benefits of instruction; but after their death, 
the learning <^ their respective countries, wa^ 
for ages, almost wholly derived from the ranks 
of the clergy. The leisure which was aijoyed 
l^ the inmates of monastic establishments, gave 
them &ci]ities for the multiplication of books, 
which enabled them to confer benefits on soaety 
at large. 

As the clergy became enervated by hixury 
and knpn^r indulgences, the credit of their 
schools gradually decreased, but their pupils had 
acquired such a spirit of improvement, that 
they were not inclined to sufier the literary insti- 
tutions of their countlry to be destn^ed, on ac- 
count of the incompetence of those, who had 
been heretofore their supporters and official su- 
perintendents. 

The consequence of this increased stimnlns 
to literary effort, was, that in the twelfth cen- 
tury, schools had multiplied so greatly in Eng- 
luid, that they had become the boast of numeroni 
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ttnnu, and even of vHIages. It is true, that 
many of them imparted otil; the mere rudiments 
1^ learning, while others aspired to teach the 
same branches as formed the subject of instrnc- 
tion at Oxford and Cambridge. The history of 
Uie fenner, — it being the prindpal scene of 
Wydi^s labours, and closely connected with 
the fonnadon of his peculiar opinions, must, frotn 
that circumstance alone, ever be an object of 
interest to Protestant Christians. Alfred has 
been generally considered as the founder of this 
University, which continued to be a place of 
instruction, until the time of the conquest, 
though for a century afler, its existence as a 
literacy institntion, is not accurately ascertained. 
In 108^, it consisted of less then two hundred 
Mid fifty buildings; in 1141, it was destroyed 
1^ fire; and in 1191, it woB nearly oonsnmed 
again, in the same manner. The town, from 
this latter period, assumed a more imposing ap- 
pearance ; its houses, which had heretofore been 
of wood, with thatched roofi, were now re-boilt 
of stones; and tiles, or lead, took the place of' 
the more bumble covering of straw. Lectures 
on civil law, were deliv^^ there, during the 
Teign of Stephen, by the fame of which, pupils 
were attraoted, even from Paris ; and some yeara 
later, th« stoats collected there, amovnted tP 
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four tfioannd. Prericnu to the thirteaith cai> 
tiuy, the pujnli hod been scattered abont, unoog 
dw inhslHtants; but in 1249, they were all col- 
lected under one roof This plan appeals to 
have succeeded admirably, since at the time of 
Wycli&e's boyhood, which was about m century 
after, Oxford contained several coll^ate estab- 
lishments, of established reputation, and num- 
bered thirty thousand students. 

We have briefly described, in onr first chap- 
ter, the drcle of sciences which formed the sub- 
ject of academical instruction in the Ume oT 
our reformer, which must be borne in mind) 
while seeking to form a just estimate of bis 
character. The undue importance attached to 
the [Ailosophy of the schoolmen, was the prom- 
inent feature in the learning of those days, and 
it has been pronounced, by good judges, deci- 
dedly unfriendly to the formation of the charac- 
ter of a statesman, and a patron of learning. 
When Wycliffe, however, entered upon his des- 
tined vocation, in working out, under provi- 
dence, the religious emancipation of his couo^ 
try, by daring boldly to advocate the right at 
private judgment, and the duty of freely ewcu- 
lating the Scriptures among the people of hii 
- eoontry ; who) he stood forth, as the champitn 
qf bii conotry's dvil freedpnt* figMiut popidi 
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eucUon and oppressicHi, and when he sought) 
though as a subordinate advantage, to derate 
and purif)r the dialect of his country, he was^M 
that time, a resident of the Unirernty of Oxibrd» 
and ardently- attached to those studies, wboee 
tendency has been pronounced decidedly ua- 
friendly to the formation of such a character aa 
he subsequently exhibited. It may have been, 
tliat his naturally ardent diaracter required 
nme such proicess, to temper its zeal, and impart 
a mc»« cautious spirit, in dealing with crafty 
■od designing adversaries; but that be was 
tu>t unfitted, thereby, for bis wOTk, will be en- 
dent to all dispassionate readers of his life. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Wycliffe had scarcely Altered od manboodf 
when a dark cloud cast its shadow over the 
i^iole face of European eocie^, obscuring Ao. 
light of the divine countenance, and causing 
ti^nbllDg and astonishment to take hold of the 
hearts of men. To a mind, constituted like 
that of our reformer, a judgment, so severe ia 
ttsdf, and so deplorable in its effects on tlie 
bodily and spiritual condition of his co^Dtrymel:^ 
could not have been contefflpUted withont deep 



It was in the year 1345, that a pestilence, 
more direful in its consequences than any other 
recorded in history, broke out in Tartary, and 
from thence passsed, with fearful rapidity, over 
many of the countries of Asia, into Egypt. It 
was wafted across the Mediterranean, to Greece, 
and the other countries of Europe bordering on 
that sea; and having reached Italy, it scaled the 
Alpine summits, and from thence proceeded, on 
its commissioned work, into almost every portion 
of Europe; destroying, it is computed, on an 
average, one-third of the inhabitants. Even 
the island of Iceland, was not shielded, in its 
lunlhem latitude and by its insular position. 
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Hie BeT. Mr. Henderson infbnns us, in the jonr- 
nal of his travels through that island, that he 
found one desolate spot, sdll bearing the name 
of "the valley of the shadow of death," in 
commetnoratioQ of its desolation by the fearful 
pestilence of the fourteenth century. For the 
space of two years, the work of destruction 
went on, with little abatement; and during its 
eonUnuance, various parts of the European con- 
tinent were severely shaken by earthquakes. 
From the latter calamity, England was exempt; 
but she experienced, in its stead, another, of a 
difierent kind, in the shape of violent rains, 
which continued, with scarcely any cessation, to 
deluge the kingdom, from (he month of June 
to that of December. In the August following, 
the long-dreaded malady which had been devas- 
tadng the. rest of Europe, brc^e out, in the 
island, at Dorchester; and by November, ex- 
tended its ravages to London, where, in the 
space of a few months, it desbt^ed many thou- 
sands of its inhabitants. 

At this time, Wycliffe had readied his .twenty- 
fifth year; and hts mind, naturally disposed to 
reflection, began seriously to enquire wtiereffHW 
l£he I.6rd was thus dealing with bis creatures. 
He saw the pestilence passing from maa, to the 
■ dhi. 
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prosecutor, the debtor and his creditor, pesan 
alike, under the unna^ursl excitement { the 
gronnd, no l<Higer tilled, left to bring forth its 
produce ipontaneously ; the timid, ignorant, and 
fupersUUous, having recourse to such vain devi- 
ces as were su^^ted by their own disordered 
minds, or by their crafty priests, who, even in 
sodi awful seasons, forgot not their love of 
lucre, but sou^t to take advantage of the 
favouraUe opportani^ for adding to tbeir 
woridly stores. Rumour, as usual, magnified 
the evil, and reported that one-tenth, only, of 
the human family had escaped destruction, 
whereas the most authentic statements represent 
^Mse spared, as amoundng to at least a half of 
tha population of the globe. Even admitting 
the most moderate calculations to have been the 
Biost correct, we shall be convinced that Wyo- 
liffe most have seen sufficient, deeply to afifect 
bis mind, and to account fw the solemnity of 
feeling, with which he was ever wont, in after 
life, to retrace these scenes. Be looked npmi 
this judgment, as having been sent, as a cba^ 
tiaement for the crying uns of that generation; 
and he eamesdy deared and hoped, that it 
migbt not have been sent in viun, hut that it 
m%fat be made the means of exciting the 
dergy to a moce fiulhfiil disdiai^ge of tbeir 
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datjr, and of better preparii^ the Bunds of 'die 
people to listen to ^mx instntctioas. In bodi 
ref^>ects, he was dis^jpoinled ; for in both in- 
stances, the depraved only became hardened in 
iniquity. Etfen while the coontry was being 
swept hj ibe Almighty, as with the bcGom of des- 
truction, the dwellings into which d>e messeDger 
of divine wrath had entoed, were freqnendy 
pkindered, by fearless ruffians; while, in otbm, 
the victims <^ cootagioQ were left, by husbands, 
or wives, parents, or children, (as the relative 
situation of the diseased happened to be,) to die 
solitary and cheerless deatfasi It was at this pe- 
riod, when death bad entered into- ahnost every 
dwelling, and when, as in E^pt of old, from 
the palaces of the rulers and nobles of the land, 
down to ' the lowly dwellings of the peasant, 
there were scarce any in the which there was 
not one stricken victim of pestilence; — it was 
then, tliat the rank and beauty of England were 
assemUed, by her monarch, Edward III., to 
witness his 'institution of the " Order of the 
Garter." The labouring classes became inured 
by the demon of avarice, and demanded, in 
their several vocations, the most exorbitant com- 
pensation for every service performed, bowerer 
trifling, or necessary to be discharged; unti^at 
length, royal proclMndmis were issued and en- 
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farced, to dieck this serions evil; bntevm these 
measures, in many iiutanoes, proved in^ectuat 

WycliSe -was led to conjectare, that these 
fearful visitatioas of God's providence, were in- 
timations, that the day of the second coming o! 
the Lord Jesus was near at hand; and he was 
induced to believe that tke fourteenth eentniy 
was to be " the last age of the Chureh." Influ- 
enced by these impressions, he desired to lead 
liu countrymen \o the consideration of those 
tfaii^ which should tend to ensnre their ever- 
lasting happiness, that so that day might not 
overtake them, as a thief in the night. Actua- 
ted by these motives, the subject of this memoir 
first nppeared before the publicr in the character 
of an atitlior, — as the writer of a tract, entitled 
('the last age of the Church," published in 
1856, when he had entered op his tbir^-se^ond 
year. 

It was natural that men of a sen'ous and re- 
flecting cast of cltaracter should have been led 
seriously to inqnire, what were the probable 
reasons, which had induced the Divine Being 
to send this severe judgment upon the world. 
The mass of the population of Britain, how- 
ever, at that period, were still under the bondage 
of superstition and ignorance, and knew little 
of the simple and holy precepts of the Bible. 
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instesd» tberefinv, of Karching into their own 
bearte, and ieekinig to detect what th«e existed 
which was displeasing to Godi and likely to have 
provoked his just indignation, the; contented 
tbemselres with looking only at the surface of 
things; and, while coDscions that they were suf- 
fering under the eSecte of God's disprfeosure, 
foolishly imagined it to have (Mnginated wholly 
jn certain practices, which had reference chiefly 
to the external deportment ; thus, they OMuid- 
ered the most citing sins of the age, to be tha 
wearing of silken hood^ bu^y beards, and e»- 
pecjaily the long^toed shoes, which were then in 
V(^;ue. So much ea^er is it, for the depraved 
heart of man, to " make dean the outside of 
the cup or platter," than to purify the iniwr 
man. 

With WycliSi!, the case wm far different; 
he had diligently stadied the Bible, and called 
to mind the express declaration of Him who 
knew what was in man, and who bad said that 
it was "that which cometh out of the man, 
from within, out of the heart of man, that de- 
fileth the man." He therefore sought to 1^ 
bare to public view, those sins, on account of 
which, he supposed God's displeasure to bare 
been excited. He hesitated not, to tell his cler- 
ical brethren} that he cenndered the main cauae 
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•f tbttt dmtJKncnt, under which Etatrpe «n 
^groaning, .to bBTe been, the vices of tbeir 
-order. He declared, that "frtmi the prophet to 
the priest, every man dealt iaiseb/ — that thty 
liad been eating up God's peoi:4e, as it were 
-btead — and that the cry of their sins bad risen 
up to heaven." And he warned them of the 
probability of heavier i^proachiug judgment^ 
in case they did not r^>ent. He reminded bis 
readers, tbat wben the Redeemer vras about 
entering upon his ministry, be began first to pu- 
rify the temple, marking by his conduct on that 
occasiot}, that the main cause of the iniquity of 
dte Jewish nation, was furnished, by the &ct 
tiiat their priest% as a body, had become eo cor> 
rupL 

We are led to believe, from this tract of 
Wyd^'s, that a lamentable delection had 
taken place in the general diaracter of the 
priestJiooJ, and irom henceforth, he seems to 
have taken his position, as a devout opponent (^ 
those eomiptious. Some years elapsed, before 
be again appeared publicly, as an author ; but 
w% oannot euppose that they passed unin^- 
proved, or widtout his making strenuous eftnta 
b> correct the evils of the times, and to diffuse 
the knowledge of those precious truths, whii^ 
be bad bidoself acquired* by the &ithful powai 
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of the Word of God. He bad, at ^is time, 
but lately entered upoQ life ;. and bis s^idmenti, 
opinions, prindples, prejudices, and batdts, were 
yet to be settled, and rectified Irom erfor^ 
by thu courae of seveie moral discipline tbrougb 
vbicb bis Lord liad deigned bim to pass. Hit 
mind was already so &r liused above the ord>^ 
imry level, as to unfit bim to adt^t the babitS) 
and to conform to tbe views, of the mass of 
society, by whom he was surrounded. But 
years of arduous exertion, — the rude conflict of 
man with man,— tbestorms of human life, bo^ 
ily infirmities, disease, and old age, yet remained, 
to esert their hallowed influence, in purifyii^ 
and ennobling turn, and elevating bis nature, to 
that lofty Etatum u)d fulness in tbe divine life» 
to which he was destined to atliun. 

At the period (^ the puUicatioD of this tract, 
wbicb contained the first public exposure by 
Wycliffe, of tbegroES cormptions of the Romnh 
Churcb, an open conflict was commenced be- 
tween lum and that mighty power, which. waS: 
destined to terminate only with his life, and the- 
results of which, were to be of infinite mipon- 
trace to- tbe Churdi of (^od^ to remotest geiv>< 
erations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WuEH noticing the disastrous consequence* 
Tbicb Fesuited from the pestilence which deva»- 
tated England in the .fourteenth century, we 
f«marked that a proclamation was issued, by 
Toyal' authori^, in order to remedy the eriU 
which had thus been twought on the English 
nation. Some parts of this edict were intended 
to check the extravagant demands of the labour- 
ing classes, who presumed to take advantage of 
the circumstances in which the higher orders of 
society were placed. Another evil, however, 
was deemed deserving of remedy, which sprang 
from the large body of mendicants, who were 
thrown upon the public^ for relief. The Eng- 
lish monarch prohibited the succouring of all 
such as should be pronounced capable of servi> 
tude. He was well aware, however, that there 
was one numerous class in his kingdom, who, 
though strongei^ to labour, and depending, for 
support, on the alms of others, were yet out of 
the reach of his proclamation ; for, with them, 
the habit of b^ging was assumed, as an essen- 
dal feature of their religious profession. 

In a previous chapter, we noticed the institutiraa 

of the order of mendicanU or b^jging friary mm 
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• matter of papal policy. In Ae fourteenth 
eentery, this <dass bad so gteady multipKed, as 
to form s striking feature in the religious system 
of the Bge; and their histoiy is too strikingly 
associated with that of Wyclifie, to be passed 
orer wi^ut some comment, by his biographers. 
In the year 1S60, the subject of this memoir 
became distinguished, at Oxford, by publishing 
his censures on die evil practices of tbe beg^Dg 
friars ; and, (rom thk period, he \Vas ranked, t^ 
tbem, as one of their most powerful and detested 
opponents. 

Wyclitife, bowerer, was not the first individ- 
ual of eminence, who had presumed to call in 
question the principles and practices of this 
body. 

In the latter end of the thirteenth century, 
the celebrated' Grosstete, Bishop of Lincohi,* 
bad ventured to denounce the profession of 
poverty made by the Dominican and Franciscan 
monks, as being a mere cover to a system of 
&aud and extortion. Still later, and just prior 
to the public appearance of Wyclifie, we find 
Richard fltz Ralph, An^biabop of Armagh, 
engaged so warmly in a contest with the men-^ 
dicants, as, in oonseqnenoe, to be summoned l^ 
tbe pop^ to answer for bis conduct, at the papal 
■ Set Appandii D. 



antcL When eaDed htSan the presenee of Uw 
pontiff Mid iM8 mwmMed cardiialB, be did DOt 
faetitate to repeat bis former chatges against tba 
diaracter c^ this rd^ous body. Bot his ene- 
niei^ thongh unable to silence bim, found means 
to embitter the remunder of bis life, which was 
passed in hardship and danger, t»oiight on bim 
in nxnequeDCe of his oppontion to, and expcH 
sore o^ the scandalous practices of the b^ging 
friars. One thing, which especially excited the 
indignation of Fits Ra)pl^ against the mendi- 
cants, was, the evils which he saw resulting to 
the University of Oxford, from their malign in- 
fluence. Not content with seekii^ to thrust 
themselves into i^cial stations in that great lit- 
erary institution, they had industriously em- 
ployed every means in tbeir power, to seduce 
die most promising students to renounce a colle- 
giate life, and to enrol themselves in the ranks 
of their order. So successful were tbqF in these. 
BtteraptE^ in many instances, that at length a 
panic was thereby created in the hearts of p^ 
rents, who shrunk, tremblingly, and not unnat> 
nrally, from sending thur promisii^ sons to the 
halls of the univeinty, lest by so doing, tbc^ 
might be lending thw efibrts to consign their 
idiildnn to hves ri* b^[aty, which would sepa* 
nte dieiQ &on ttw tw> 9f hoipe and 1uikU«<IU 
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So widely didthu slirm spread^ among the 
higher classes, that in oonsequtrtioe o! it, vidiin 
tbe recollection of f^tx Reifh htnuelf, the nam- 
bet of studenta utbe uaivenity had diminished 
from thirty thoonaid, to six tbeosuid. 

Wydifie's residence at Oxtord, must have af- 
forded oppprtunitia for remarking the unfortu- 
nate io&iente exerted upou the condition of the 
univetsity by this same cause, and he soon under* 
iook to o^a the eyes of the pol^lic, and con- 
vince them of the deception under which they 
WB« labouring. It was no li^t or short-lived 
controrerBy in which he was now engaged ; some 
of the strongest minded men of the age, ap- 
peared as his opponents ; the principles involred 
in xhe contest, were fmught with interest to the 
^iritual welfare of mankind at large, and led to 
rwolts mora momeDtous to the wdl being, of the 
Church, than any wMch had engaged her atten- 
tion sinee the age of the aposdes. 

So snccessfolly did WycUffe handle his ai^- 
iDsits, that die meadicants, foiled and irritated, 
appealed to the popc^ who, as might natuislly 
have been expected from the policy common to 
the court of Rome, rmdily listened to the plea* 
of those, who bt so. long a period had been 
ready to fiuther the sdianesof aggnuidiBement 
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which bid been devised sod carried on, I7 a 

successioD of pontiS&. 

iF^tz Ralph, is the course of his ooDtrorersy 
with the mendicRQts, had drawn up a list of the 
points of doctrine snd practice, in which he 
coopered them to be the most defeclire,* these 
were entitled his " Conclusions," imd were main- 
tained boldly by him, in the very presence of 
Innocent VL and his assembled cardinals. 
These " Conclusions " of Fitz Ralph were pub- 
lished by him, at Rome, and have been handed 
down to the present age. Hiey must necess^ 
rily have been known to 'Wycliffej and it k a 
matter of regret, that among the voluCninous 
writings of this great adversary of the mendi- - 
cants, there should not have been hitherto found, 
any composition of his, on this particular Eub> 
ject, to which we can, with certainty, affix so 
early a date as that of 1360. It seems, how- 
ever, to be a point unanimously agreed on, both 
by his friends and his enemies, that that was the 
period of his entrance on his contest with that 
formidable body, with respect to whom, hts ex- 
tant compositions furnish but one unvarying 
opinion. His chief grounds of oppoaUon to 
them, were summed up by him, in a treatise^ 
entitled, ''ObjecUons against the orders of Fri- 
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an," the re-publication of whicb, was among 
bia latest labours. The advocates of the meo- 
dicants contended that the instituUMi of this 
order was a blessing, conferred by Providence^ 
on the Church. Wjcli^, on the contrary, 
maintained that if it had ortfpnated in the wis- 
dom of the Almigh^, his design in its bestow- 
ment must have been, as a chastisement to the 
people; in the same way that a king had bees 
given to the Israelites of old. The ostensibly 
self-denying habits of the b^gii^g friars, and 
their renunciatioh of the world, were professedly 
in imitation of the ocample of our Lord and 
his chosen disciples. Iliis assertion insensibly led 
to the habit of appealing to the Scriptures, io 
order to obtain such a knowledge of the pre- 
cepts there embodied, as might serve the pur- 
poses of argumentation or confutation, and also 
for the purpose of obtaining the sanction of 
their authority. The motives which thus im- 
pelled a certain class to search the Scripture^ 
were certainly iar from being such as the Word ot 
God requires as impelling to the exercise of this 
duty; nevertheless, one important point was 
hereby gained ; the oracles of divine truth were 
once more brot^ht forth from under the dense 
oovering by which they bad been so long 
Wiroadedf and w^re elfTHted b^&re the ^es of 
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A^ worid, M entitled to a oerdin degree of 
lioauge. Tboee who were diaplcMed widi the 
novel services or h(U)its of life aenunecl by the 
fruTR, were very natarally led to enquire wbedier 
any wsrrant was to be found for tbem, in the 
book of inqiiratuni; and it not unfrequently 
lutppened diat tboae who went to tbe study of 
Scripture, in order to ascertain what foundation 
existed there, for tbe principles and practices en- 
forced by the mendicant dergyj came away from 
tbe task, fully -armed with arguments to refute 
tbent. It is more than probably that it was by 
condnually repeating this process of investig»> 
don, that Wyclifie*s mind became fully con- 
vinced of tbe sufficiency of Scripture to en- 
lighten the understanding of every ancere and 
futhful enquirer, as to the points of faith and 
duty. This habit of enlightened dependance 
on tbe teaching of Ood's Word, was no ordt- 
nary attunment in that age, when the right of 
private judgment was so generally drawn in 
question, and we must not suppose that our r^ 
former had go far thrown c^ the shackles of sn- 
pnstition, as to believe it lully, when he first ap- 
peared as the opponent of tbe corruptionB <^- 
the Romish Church. 

We shall not pretend to enterintaa detul of 

Wydi£E(^s.treatia» againrt the m eo djc ant s^ haP 
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ahflll coBtaK-oaMriTesnUi noiiciDg eobr fcnr tS 
bis «»li^ectioBB. He hesitated not, to aasert 
fdaiolyi that the; hindered the pnog r cai of die 
gotipei, and were frequently very defective in 
tiieir moral conduct ; that they wae in the hahit 
of .persecuting, imprisoning, and even of putting 
to death, nich persons, not of their wder, as 
they found travelliDg about, seeking "to smr 
God's Word among the people ; " that tiwy pub- 
licly taught, that without a license fron^ the sec- 
ular antbodties, no nun ought to be suffered to 
{N«ach the gospel to the people, although " the 
pretu^KT possess never so much knowledge of 
God's law, and power and will to work after 
that Icnowledge ; and the sovereign be never so 
depraved of hfe, ignorant of God's law, and a 
fee to the souls of Christian 'men." He farther 
ascoaed liwav of craftily daahng with young 
people, in order to persua^ them to assume the 
Jiabit of Aeir order ; of shamefully violating the 
self-denying baMts which had been establi^ied 
by their founders, uid of living in actual volup- 
tuousneo, while they professed to adopt a life of 
poverty, and to reoounoe the world. He de- 
dared, that the anthwity of the pope was con- 
ndered by them as paramount to that of the 
Kedecmer, and the laws of the land as pf infe- 
rior oU^atitn to Aase itf the court of Book. 
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It TiU be readtlj' ima^ned, tfaat the firiart 

Vere startled Ir^ bearing their opponent come 
out so boldly, and denounce their errors, in the 
(ace of the public. Others, indeed, had previ- 
ously sought to reform the body in certain par- 
ticulars, but Wydiffe contended that the whole 
institution was radically corrupt, and the design 
of it fraught with evil to the religious cominu^ 
nity, and therefore was to be lopped from the 
body of the Church, at whatever sacrifice, as an 
offending member. Many, indeed, have en- 
deavoured to cast opprobrium on the conduct of 
the reformer at this crisis, — accusing him of «>1- 
ouring his statements through the violence of his 
passions, and of representing the vices of the 
mendicants thus strongly, not from their erron 
really conflicting so much with the truth, as be- 
cause their opinions and prejudices were diamet* 
rically opposed to his own. But it is important 
to observe, in reply to these chai^[es, that Wyc- 
liffe's statements were grounded on facts, which, 
as they were professedly of public notoriety, 
could have been contradicted, if misstated ; and 
of course, as a natural consequence, we may pre- 
■ame (o decide upon his assertions being verita- 
ble, rince no one has arisen to confute them. 

As the University of Oxford had found its 

{»vq>eri^ materially a^cted by die machina^ 
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tioDS of the mendicants, who bad been tfaa 
means of greatly diminishing the number of 
her students, it will not be a matter of sarpnae 
to find her ready to award preferment to biro, 
who bad distinguished himself so greatly in the 
contest, as the advocate of her rights. The 
year 1360 has been menUooed, as that in wbicb 
Wycli£Fe rendered himself conspicuous, l^ his 
leal in opponng the begging friars. It was in 
the year -subsequent, that the society of Baliol 
College presented him to the living of Illling- 
bam, a benefice of great value, situated in the dio- 
cese of Lincoln. By so doing, a public testimony 
in his favour was awarded, which manifested the 
sense entertained of the obligations conferred by 
him, on the university to which the living was at- 
tached. In the course of the kH\ovring twelve- 
month, he was promoted to the wardenship of 
Baliol Collie; at the expiration of four years, 
be appears to have resigned this ntuation, and 
accepted a similar office at Canterbury Hall, in 
the same university. This latter society was at 
that time of recent foundation, having then 
been lately instituted, by Simon Islep, Art^- 
Bishop of Canterbury, to whose friendship 
Wycliile was indebted for bis call to that hon- 
ourable post This prelate appears to have 
formed a happy exceptitm to what maybe con* 
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ndered the gaierol cbatwccer of the higher oiw 
ders of the Qiurch, at that period. He wn 
oelebrRted for bis attachment to tlie cau§e of 
tBorality, Bod of sound JearaiDg; was, (rom 
principle, and in practice, opposed to the ]uxa> 
tious habits, common at that time among dig> 
lutariesof the Church, and was, indeed, so Httle 
disposed to be lenient in his judgment of cleri- 
cal delinquents, that, by all such, who came 
trnder his supervidon, be was regarded with a 
fear, which, in some cases, amounted to terror. 

The appointment of Wycliffe to the presi- 
dency of Canterbury Hall, must have afforded 
no small gratification to his feelings, and it may 
be considered as a public testimony to his learn- 
ing uid worth, which was very honourable to 
bim, when we recollect the character of the pri- 
mate by whom the selection was made. like 
most other distinctions of this world's bestowing, 
it was not to be enjoyed without coaEiderable 
alloy ; for by his promotion to this very dignity, 
be was exposed to no small inconvenience and 
vexation. Canterbury Hall, which, as has been 
r^narked, was of recent institution at the time 
of Wydiflfe's appointment, had been designed 
by its founder, Islep, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bwy, for the benefit of eleven scholars, of whon 
three, exducive of the irarden, were to be sekts 
■ D,j„..;uL,Coo^li: 
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tsd fnffn tbe nuMiks of Canteriwrjt, white tbe 
tfther eight were to be ckosen from the reakM of - 
the secular clergy. The office of warden of 
Ihis institadon, was first coilerred On a monk, 
by the name of Woodhall, whose turbulent and 
restless spirit was the -means of produdng great 
commotions- in the university. Islep now saw 
the error he had committed in selecting such a 
character as that of Woodhall, to fill the respon- 
sible post assigned him; and in die hope of rec- 
tifying- his mistfdceiXleteiynined to make a change 
in tbe officers of bis institution. Woodhall 
and the three monks who were his adherents, 
being accordingly disfdaccd, Wycliffe, and 
three of the secular clei^, were appointed in 
tbeir room. These changes had scarcely taken 
place, when Islep died, in 1366, and the vacant 
ArchbislH^ric was filled by Peter Langbamr 
who, previous to bis elevation lo the primacy, 
was tbe occupant of ibe see of Ely, but bad 
Oiiginally been a private monk. He displat^ 
DMniks of Caoterbuiy Hail, taking courage from 
tbe &ct of the new primate having once be- 
longed to tbeir order, determined to make a 
vigorous eSbrt to re-occnpy their former pla- 
ces. Although, at the time of Wycli&'s ap- 
ptUDtment to his new office, the most h(»iourable 
teetimony had been bwnc^ by Islei^ to bis fitness 
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fvr tbe pes^ yet it wtu now fpuod ccmvauent by 
I^uigbapi luid tbe adhereiKts of WoodhsU, to 
Quiat^a that whw ^ late primate had made 
tbeM changes in tbe in^ution, his faculde» 
w«Fe not ia a state to reader biniF competent t» 
make a netr electioa. Uader this plea, there* 
fore, the election of Wycliffe was pronounced 
void bjr La^bani, aqd Woodhall was restored 
to \m ibrtvker eSce- 

Wyf^iSi was ponsaoas of the justice of hb 
eauK* VDd desirous of proving to the worlil, that 
he bad not inched the post of distinction by 
the cioofeed paths of intrigue and ^ssimulatioa. 
He tiierefore submitted his pr^em soit to the 
arbitration of the pope, although fuUy aware 
that be was not disposed to view his daim with 
partial ^es. The ponUff, foreseeiag consid^iW' 
Ue difficulties in settling Uie point in dispute 
prudently transferred the inveatigatioD of its 
detwh^ to one c^ his cardinal^ WycliQe was 
kept in a state of tedious suspense for nearly 
four yesfSr When tbe dedsioa of the pope 
was finally made knowDi it was found not only 
that the conduct of Langbam was saoctitHi^ 
and bis [mxjeedipgs ^wi&rmed, but that the 
cai4rt of Rome had even presumed to issue a 
d«cr«e in total of^tosition to tbe designs of die 
founder of Canterbtuy HoU, by which it was de- 
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cided tlut none brntmOmiM had an; right to a per- 
aumeDt place in the instituticm ; that all the aecu- 
lar clergy should be forthwith removed, and 
Woodhall, with his paKigan nuniks, restored. 

From the bet A«t Wycliffe voluntarily sub- 
mitted this matter to the arlutration of the pon- 
tiff we cannot but feel assured that at that time 
he had neitho' reibiquisbed his Bentiroeuts of def- 
erence towards the court of Rom^ nor learned to 
question the intc^ity of purpose of her spiritual 
head, as he did in later years. The firmness 
and christian simplici^ which be exhibited at 
this trying period of his li^ ore desoring of 
our attentive consideratioDi and have called forth 
commendations from those who do not profess 
to be admirers of his character. He could not 
be ignorant that his b^iaviour, during the tisM 
in which his suit was p^tding would be nar- 
rowly watched, aod reported at the pap^ court, 
by some of the numerous emissaries who were 
employed by that power; consequently, had be 
wished to bribe the pontiff to a &vourable deci- 
sion of his cause, he would undoubtedly ha^ at 
least refruned from expressing his sentiments 
with regard to a doss of men recognised as the 
agents of the court of Rome. We find, bow- 
ever, that it was during this period he rmdeted 
hiouelf etHupicuooB as the enemy of p^ cor- 
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rupUon, whether exhibited by the head of that 
Church, or by the inferior orders of her priest-' 
hood. His pen was still employed, and his 
voice beard, -advocating the claims of the uni- 
versity, and defending her rights against the 
aggressions of the mendicants. Neither was it 
as the champion of Oxford merely, that he 
came forward, in opposition to this order. He 
also supported the cause of the parochial clergy, 
against the same designing class of men, who 
scrupled not, to make attempts to supplant the 
pastors of flocks, in the affections of th^ir pec^ 
pie, if, by so doing, they could make themselves' 
able more effectually to advance the interests of 
their mother, the Church of Rome. 

It is about this period, that we hear of Wye-' 
1^ agaui, as a par^ in a controversy which 
had recendy arisen, between Edward the third 
and Pope Urban the fifth. This pontiff' had, in 
136&, revived the papal claim <^ sovereignty 
over the English realm, and by nrtae of it, d^ 
manded the annual payment of a thousand 
marks by the English monarch, into the treasury 
of Rome; the kingdoms of England and Ire- 
land bong, it was said, held in fee of the succes- 
sors -of St. Peter. Our readers vrill, of course, 
recollect, that the origin of this claim, so galling 
to the British DatloD, was the shameful surrender 
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.of the eroim, miide by King Jofan, to Innocent 
.the third. So odtous bad this stipulation ever 
been to the successors of that monarch, and to 
that subjects, that the formaiity of homage had 
been continually evaded, and the payment of 
the tribute repeatedly interrupted, from the 
time of the accessitm of Henry the third, the 
ton and successor of John. In 1365 however, 
Pope Urban the fifth bethought himself of revi- 
ving his claim, which he enforced in a peremp- 
tory manner. He not only required die pay- 
ment of that year's tribute, but also the settle- 
ment of the heavy arrearages, due, as he con- 
Cended, for the last thirty-five years, that being 
the time which had elapsed since the last pay- 
ment. As if determined to render himself ob- 
noxious, in the highest degree, to the English 
nation, Urban saw fit to accompany the enforce- 
ment of this clwrn, with another, of a stillmore 
galling nature; — he required the fonnality of 
homage to be tendered to himself, by the high 
spirited Edward III. On failure to comply with 
these requisidons, the Icing was threatened widi 
a citation before the papal court, to answer for 
such neglect to Urban, who declared himself to 
be his civil and religious superior. 

The ctmduct of Edward, on this occasion, 
Tos such as might have been expected frotp a 
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higfa-minded and niRr^sI prince, wbo was then 
flushed with the victoria of Cretsy and P<uctten. 
He nibmitted the insolent demands (^ the pon- 
tiff to hi» pftrliament 'for their consideration, 
and requested their opinion as to the conrse advi- 
sable for him to pnraue, on the occasion. Ilie 
influmce of this branch of the English govern- 
ment had rapidly increased during the progress irf 
the fourteenth eentary, and the commons had be- 
come an important portion of the national legis- 
lature; no statute affecting the interest erf' the 
kingdtHn, could be considered valid, without the 
sanction of the two houses of parliamenL The 
claim now submitted to them, was one in which 
the nadonal dignity was deeply concerned. At^ 
ter a short season of deliberation, the bench of 
bishops, with the peers and commons, returned 
a unanimous answer to their sovereign, which 
was as follows: "Forasmuch as neither king 
John, nor any other king, could bring this realm 
and kingdom in such thraldom and subjection, 
but by common consent of parliament, the 
which was not done ; therefore that which he 
did was against his coronation-oath. Jf, there- 
fore, the pope should attempt any thing against 
the king by process, or other matters in deed, 
the king, with all his subjects^ shouhl, with all 
their force and power, resist the mbk." . 
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Urban nod his Rdherems were, doubtku, 
ntntA with anuctnent, at this ncUe staod awde 
^■iast ibeir encroBchtnenti, bjr the sovereign 
and parliuneat of England; and from this 
period the tucceftson of UHmd, learning wi§doDi 
by bis experience, priideiitly waWed their claim 
«f aorereigtily over that high nunded people. 
Howevo', there were not wanting individuals 
aredk eoon^ h to plead the chik of the pontifl^ 
and attempt to est^lish the k^^lity of his 
ckuma. A tract soon appeared, from the pen of 
An aiKfliytDous monk, in whidi dw writer ehal- 
Iwiged Wyclitk, by name, to prove the fallacy 
of bit arguments in support of the pretennone 
of the pope, end to maintain the recent decis- 
ion of parliament. The party diallenged, hesi- 
tated IM>^ to reply to hiB antagonist, though 
fiitly aware that the anonymouB writer had been 
influenced by very questkmable motive^ in en- 
tering on his work. 

Wycliffe, at this time, had Fecmtly nntnbertd 
hit fortieth year, and it is important to mark Jhe 
petition whidi he occupied, at this period, in 
the religious community. Does not the fact of 
bit having been singled out, as the adversary of 
papa) encroacbmentE — the Goliath, on whose 
overthrow so much was depending, undntiohly 
prore, that th6 featurea of bis character wei« 
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then not only formed, but publicly known.. If 
this be B fact, qs it undoubtedly is, what thaHS 
be said to those who uncharitably and rashly 
jnaintein that Wycliflb was driven to extreme- 
ties against the papal power, by the vebeqienoe 
of feeling, excited by the publicatitm cf the 
pope's deci»on against him? How cm the evi- 
dence of facts be withstood by an unprejudiced 
mind ? The case stands thus, as &r as we have 
been able to ascertain it: — In 1365, Wyclifie 
appealed to Rome, when deprived <^ the wa»> 
denship of Canterbury Hall by Laogfaam; in 
1S57, while his suit was still pending, he received 
and answered the challenge of the anonymouS' 
monk; in 1370, the pope issued his decision 
against him. This is a point which should be 
steadily nuuntained by the biographer of the 
reformer, since on it the estimate formed of his 
character, must materially depend. Had he, 
under the influence of chagrin, and when soured 
by disappointment in his worldly prospects, 
bem driven to the work of reformation by the 
impulse of resentment, we should r^ard him 
personally, with comparatively little interest 
however deeply we might realise the value of 
' the work achieved by him ; but wlien we con- 
template him as engaged in the attentive perusal 
of ti»s Word of Qod, antj while l^na occu^ec^ 
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fioding llw darkneas of his natural.mind gndo* 
ally dispelled hy the hri^t lAinii^ into it of 
tbat.light, which is above dB brightness of the 
finnament, and by the blaze thus enkindled, 
discovering the gntss errors prevalent around 
him ; when we find him, after having discovNed 
them himself proceedii^ to the task of reforma- 
tion, in the &ce <rf all the dangers which he 
knew inseparaUe 6xMn the work; are we not 
constnuned to new the patriarch reformer with * 
rererential respect and homage; more espe- 
cially, when we remember that the eminent reli- 
gious privities enjoyed by us at the present 
day, are in a great d^ree referable to his labo- 
rious efforts in the cause of truth. 

Ilie anonymous tract published by his monk- 
ish antagonist, has not been preserved, but the 
substance of it is to be collected irom WycUffe's 
jeply. The writer seems to have been infiu- 
enced by various motives, all of which were of 
a very questionaUe character. His first object 
spears to have been to asperse the charactw of 
the reformer, and thus deprive him of favour at 
Rome, and prevent all hope of a favourable de- 
cision of his cause; the second, to purchase'the 
favour of the pontiff, to himself and his order; 
the third, to establish the papal authority in a 
n)(ae unlimited ouumer, to the end that the reli- 
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gions orders might eojoy » grMler scconiiilatioa 
eX worldly property. 

"Wycli^ in rvptyi described himself is the 
king's peculiar clerk, I:^ which expression it is 
nnderstood, that be bad been recently appointed 
d»plain to Edward the third. From ^is cir- 
oimstsnce, in connection widi others we letarn 
that-the person as well as charactra- of the refor- 
mer was henceforward known at the English 
court. He maintainec^ in answer to his antago* 
itist, that it was a doctrine established by the law 
of the land, and sanctioned by usage, that the 
king and parliament of England mi^t deny the 
tribute claimed by the pope, and likewise tubject 
all clergymen to trial for a breach of the civil 
law, and even proceed so for as to alienate the 
possessions of the Church, lliese measures, he 
admitted, were opposed to certain canons of the 
Chnrcb, but denied their being contrary to the 
maxims of civil law, or the precepts of .Scrip- 
tnr& In order to substantiate these asserUons, 
he laid before his readers the substance of sev- 
eral speeches delivered in a certain assembly of 
secular lord^ in reference to the claim lately ad- 
vanced, bythe pope, on the English sovereign. 
One of these, he informs us, declared that the 
tribute coiJd be exacted only by right of con- 
qoflBt, aad might therdim be rditsed, uoltiM 
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theptmtiff ncorttd (O ftroe, toobttinit; if ibk 
attempt should, be made, the ipeaker expressed 
his reaolntioD to appeal to the same weapons, in 
his tnrD. The next vpeabef maintained, that it 
was incambent on the successor of St Peter, to 
ibUow the example of the Sariour; apd since 
li^ when OD ewth, had not where to^ay his 
head, BO should his mioistCTS abstain from seek- 
ing earthly power and possesions. Such being 
the OHidact required by Christ, of bis clerical- 
servantH, it was contended there would be a pro- 
prie"^ in seeking to limit the influence of the 
pope, to spiritual concerns, and in openly rests* 
ting bis effi>rts to obtain temptnral sovereign^. 
A third lord declared, that no plea for this ob- 
noxious claim of tribute could be adranoed, on 
the ground of alleged religions advantages hav- 
ing been conferred on the English nation, by 
her papal head— inasmuch as it might be confi- 
dently affirmed, that the influence c^ the court 
of Rome had been exerted to little purpose e& 
cept to amass treasures, at the expense of the 
kingdom, and thus further the eanse of her ene- 
mies. A Siurth speaker asserted, that one-third 
of the property of England had been appropri- 
aied by the Church; that over this property 
the pope had long claimed the right of lord^ip, 
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aod in coiueqnfflice, exacted bis fint-fniiti from 
every vacant benefice. Thu interference in tem- 
poral things, the nobleman urged, must have 
be^ made, either as a vassal to the king, or as 
his superior ; if the pontiff should indignantly 
olgect 10 the former suppositicKi, so would the 
English nation spurn the admission of the lat- 
ter. Another of the noble lords expressed him- 
self curious to know, on what condition the 
stipulation between the pope and sovereign of 
England had first been made. Did John con- 
sent to the payniNit of tribute and the rendering 
of homage to the court of Rome, as a return 
for the absolution which he bad received from 
the pope, or for the removal of the interdict 
from his kingdom? Then had his Holiness 
been guil^ of simony, « crime which was deser- 
ving alike of the reprobation of the clergy and 
laity. 

Other speeches were quoted by Wycliile, but 
those which hare been already particularized, 
will^ve an idea of the manner in which the in. 
telligent and patriotic l^islators of that day 
vert accustomed to treat the question^ submitted . 
to their consideration. To the modern reader, 
this paper will be more especially valuable, as 
embodying the views of Wyclife himself, since 
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he ^ovld not have adopted the viewg of otherst' 
and constructed his argnment upon them, hod 
not his opuuotu harmonized with them. 

It is not a matter of surprise, that a parlift* 
meat influenced by these sentiments, and within 
i^ose halls such debates were encouraged and' 
sanctioned, should have fenced, henceforward, 
by their proceedings on this occasion, the claim 
of the court of Rome, to sovereignty over U\e 
English realm. Having k^lated on this m&v 
ter, the same body was required to interpose its 
~- authority, as the arbiter of the differences exifr- 
ting between the mendicants and the univefsi* 
ties. Each party was pemiitted to ai;gue its 
cause before parliament, and although we are 
not poffltively informed, as to the names of the 
advocates, on either nd^ we hare good rea5<Hi8 
for suppoui^ that Wycliffe was the individual 
selected, to plead in the name of the universities. 
In the progress of the discusnon, evidence ap- 
peared, of the friars being still guilty of making 
unjustifiable effiHIs to draw into tfa^r ranks, the 
youthful manbers of dw univernties, in opposi- 
tion to parental wiihea. They were Itkewiie 
charged with making the interests of their king 
and country subordinate to those of the court of 
Rome. After Ustening to the argument of both 
partieain dispute, padiaiiieDt iu|;ed» upcn eaelH 
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the flxfaibiUoB of oourtB^ and mpect, in tb«r 
mutoaJ interooane; tbeyabo readni, that no 
fcbolar under tbe age of e^hteen, shonld be id- • 
mittedt benoefbrth, into any mendicant order; 
that no docaraent calcol^ed to dkcredit the 
unirardtiea, should be received from the pope; 
and finally, that in case of any future di^ren* 
oes arising between tbe parties at isnie, the mat- 
ter should be decided in the court oS the king, 
and without futher appeal. 

The reign of Edward III., was, to &igland| 
an important era, both for the cause of civil aud 
religious freedom. During the fi% years of its 
continuance, we find more than seventy parlia- 
ments were assembled; tbe cause of liberty 
became established, on firmer and more ration^ 
principles, and the English constitution was £ast 
advancing towards that perfection to whidi it 
has since attained. We have satisfactory evi- 
dence, in the nullification by parliament, of tbe 
piqMl claim of sovere^ty over the king and 
realm of England, — in their settlement of 
the controversy existing between the universities 
and tbe order of mendicants, — in the refusal of 
Edward III., nther to submit to the formality of 
homage to tbe Roman pondf^ or to tuido- to 
lum the tribute of Peter's penca — uid last, 
thoa^ not leasl^ in the honourable distinccjoa 
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awarded both by the aoreragn rbcI hi* people, to 
WycliSet — the bold- c^ipoaoit of papal corrvp- 
tion, that ^e progress made by tbe English m- 
tioD, in reli^ous freedom, daring the Iburteea^ 
oeoturjr, was nearly coincident with that which 
had obtained in her civil relations. 

Doabtless there had been, for a long period, 
ONtaia principles at work in the elemeats of so- 
ciety, whose tendency was, to cany forward the 
human mind, both in an iotellectuai and reli- 
gious progression ; yet then, as qt other crigeM in 
this world's history, some master spirit w«9 
needed, to kindle tbe latent enei^ies of others, 
and to take ttie lead in the onward march of 
public opinion. Such a station did Wycliffe as- 
sume io tbe English nation, at this present pe- 
riod; and having discharged the duties of his 
post, should be considered as having been a 
benefactor to the human race, to remotest gen- 
erations. By him, the Church was taught to 
racc^nize the sufficiency of Scripture, in deter^ 
mining every point of moral ot religious obliga- 
tion — to consider the spiritual head of the 
Romish Church as merely mortal, and, there- 
fore, liable to sin, and bs unwarrantable in his 
assumption of sovereignty. 

Wycli& seems, also, to have been gifted with 
•omewfaat of a prophetic vision of the future 
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emancipMion of the Cfaurcb whose interem lay 
so near his heart, &r in the conclusion of tbia 
memorable treatise, be thus expressed himself ;-|« 
•' If I mistake not, the day will come, in vhim 
all exactions will cease, before the pope will 
prove such a condition to be reasonable and 
honest" At the present moment, when the 
temporal authority of the pope has long ceased 
in England, such a supposition as that e^ressed 
in the words- we have last quoted, may seem to 
have required no great penetration or fore- 
thought, but it must be remembered, that when 
the idea was first publicly avowed by the refor- 
mer, the sovereignty of the papal power was 
Openly maintained in every country of Europe. 
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CHAPTER V. 



'Wtcxiftb'b ■ppointiiieDt as chapkin to Ed> 
waitl IIL, oeoenanly bronght him, Grata that 
tinte, more into ooDtact viA the members of 
the royal family, some indinduals of which are 
associated <dasely with certain periods of his 
-history. From this circumstaiice, as wdl as 
from the ftct, that Edward's peculiarities of 
■character and habits of life w«« highly influen- 
tial in tbeir ef&cts on die English cmstitudon, 
and OD the Anglican Church, (which &ct will 
be necessarily developed in the progress of our 
reformer's history;) it seems desirable, if not 
necessary, to give a brief sketch of that mon- 
ardi's characteristic traits, and of the influence 
be was exerting on the intellectual and religious 
condition of bis subjects. 

When Edward lU. ascended tbe throne, he 
found himself iavolved In difficulties, the result 
of bis unfortunate father's weaknesses and mis^ 
fortunes. The ^utbful monarch, however, sooo 
evinced a martial spirit and energy of pur- 
pose^ which was calculated to restore confi- 
dence to bis dispirited subjects, and to check 
licentiousness in such as were nnruly. During 
the earlier years of his reign, it is true, his low 
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<^ military exploits was productive of littla 
honor or advantage to bis people. His wars 
with Scotland and France, drained hia kio^ 
iom of much treasury and stirred up discon- 
tent aiaong his subjects, and rmued the animos- 
i^ of bis aRtagDnists abroad, while they added 
nothing to his domtnions. 

The year 1346 was s^alized byaittiking 
diatige in Edward's fortunes. He agaia iaT»- 
ded tbe French dominions, with a fbnnidtd>le 
' wmy ; and ntarching throDgh them with great 
TBpid^, caused bis HgliC troops to approach the 
capital of Fraoce. Being pressed stibsequemly 
by the Fr»icb sionwt^ he took sua advanta- 
geous position near the village of Cressy ,* an en- 
gagement ensued, which resulted in complete 
victory to the arms of Edward, by the Isstre of 
which, both he and his subjects became so da2^ 
eled, that, during the remainder of his reign, a 
love of military exploits became tbe predomi- 
nant feature of the English court. The eifecta 
of this victory, were not, however, confined to 
that generaljon, but are felt even at the present 
day. A martial spirit was further strengthened 
and confirmed by the subsequent battle of Foic- 
tien, Uie termination of which, served to exas- 
perate the French nation still fiirtha*. Tlius, 
satioaal animosity was enkindled, and disorder 
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.ipmd «Mong«oiae c^ the ^reat of tbe French 
prarinces. T^nt, lDtbeooDttmplatiTOrcBd«r«f 
EngMi faistofy, this period is fiwight wtth^Jeqi 
intereaC 

Id cairypg on his wan wiUi France^ £dwBrd 
Was neoewarily oUiged to demand from bii par- 
liament, sapfdiet to meet the expenses incident 
to fordgn irarfin>e. These sabndies, gntnted to 
their mooardi, were, bowerer, (Stained, most 
generally, in virtue of certain coricessioca on hia 
pert, the efiect of which was to augmmt dw 
power of the parliamentar; body, and to in* 
enaae the liberties of the natitm at lai^ 

From the period of the ctHiquest, prej1ldioei^ 
of an inveterate kind, had rankled in the bosoms 
of two classes of the sutgects of this realm ; 
DOW, however, the coofiicdng claims of Sax(HW 
and Normans seemed suddenly to be fbr- 
gotten; — intestine dissensions, conc^ning vaU 
HOT pointt of interest, beii^ merged in the 
stronger excitement of nadonal animosity. 
Whik observing these changes (^ public feeling 
in England, efiected by the victories obtained by 
her monarch on the continent, we feel as if caa- 
Dtrained to admit the iact,- that the civil cond>- 
tioQ of the kingdom was improved gradnidly, 
bat materially, by the martial 5f»rit eng^dered 
daring diis. reign. Nor do the civil libertiei 
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done, of this great natirni, appear to faavB beea 
augmented at this period. Ilw emancipation at 
the Ei^lish Church from the thraldom of po- 
pery, seems to have been accelerated likeviae, 
by the seme means. This assertion may, at first 
glance, apparently require an explanation. Is 
it not however manifest, that if the encroadiH 
meiits of the Romish Church were as decidedly 
unscriptural, as Protestants of the present day 
aver, then would the checking of them, not have 
been displeasing to the divine mind; in accom- 
plishing his purposes, he ordinarily however 
works by the instrumentality of human means^ 
and will sometimes difect his ol^ect, by over- 
ruling the evil designs of men, to the advance- 
ment of his own glory ; in the present instance^ 
then, is it not highly probable that he did so, 
and thus, as we shall endeavour to show, ^'made 
the wrath of man to {uaise him." 

During the reign of Edward, the pontiffi resi- 
ded at Avignon, a city of France, and their 
cardinals' were commonly selected from this na- 
tion. It was a very obvious consequence, re> 
salting from this state of thiugs, that the politica 
c^ the courts of Rome and France should hava 
been very much identified. This being a fact, it 
was natural for the sovereign and people of 
£ii^«nd to infer, that their interests, as those of 
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a rival nation, would ever be subordinate, in tbe 
estimation of the ponti^ to those of France- 
The vacancies in the English Church, were fre- 
quently conferred on foreigners, and the prop- 
jerly of the nation was conveyed in a fraudulent 
manner, to aid the resources of the rival king- 
dom, by tJie instrumentality of the pope. 
Owing to this combination of circumstances, the 
English Pariiament learned to r^ard the en- 
croachments of the papacy with most jealous 
and watchful eyes, as being directed by a spirit 
essentially opposed to their civil as well as reli- 
gious improrement. While we therefore regard 
Wycliffe with deep interest, as a master spirit, 
appointed by Providence, to lead onward the 
cause of truth and religious freedom, we cannot 
but admire the wisdom of that Almighty Being, 
who so over-ruled the designs of the men of that 
age, as to make the very dissensions in the hu- 
man &mily, growing out of their corrupt d»* 
tures, instrumental to the advancement of tbe 
best interests of his Church. 

While we are constrained fo adniit, that the 
martial achievnnents of Edward were probajily 
the means, under die guidance of an over-ruling 
Providence of improving the situation of ,fau 
nibjects, both in respect to their civil and relt^ 
gions Cfloditioa, we bare bo numi to ima^>« 
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him; neither would we, by any means, be sup- 
poied to imply, that had they been, the end to 
be obtfuned, would have sanctioned the meant 
made use of in effecting it. This monarch took 
very little interest in the progress of titeratm^ 
or the adrancemoit of true religion; His refu- 
sal to sanction Uihan's clium of soveragnty over 
his kingdom, his withholding of the payment of 
Peter's Pence, and his promotion of Wycliff^ 
may therefore be considered as several acts dic- 
tated by bis sovereign will and pleasure, and not 
as resulting irom any conscientious motives. 

Edward III. was the father of 6ve son^ 
who ^reacbed tbe age of manhood, tbe two elder 
of whom, died before him. Of his eldest son* 
commonly known l^ the naOM of the Black 
Prince historians are accustomed to speak in 
struoB of tbe wannest commendation. He was 
the pride of knightbood, and as such, has been 
usually r^arded with the deepest interest 
though tbe principles on which he acted, in his 
treatment of the inCerier classes of his prisoners, 
are not such as commend themselves to the 
hearts of Cbristians c^ the present day. With 
this prince, our □arrative baa Ettle connectiMi, 
and we shall not pause, or delay or readers, by 
sedtiog to form a& accurate eslitnate o(- his mer* 
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hfc We pam on, to his younger brodier> Jolni, 
Duke of laocaater, more generally called John 
<tf Opunb The daneler of this illustrioas per* 
fiooagei has been vnrkwaly cl^icted by hisKni- 
ansi Whatever may have been his excellencies 
or d^ct^ it is certaic they were of a difleroil 
stamp bpta those cotnmon to the times in whidi 
he lived. The age of Edward was, as we haf« 
observed, the era <^ diivaliy. The strictest M> 
tention was paid to the cultivaUm ttf the bodily 
powers, and- the fitting of them to withstand the 
vidsatndes of seasons, and the effect of bodily 
sufferings.. Little regard was, however, direc- 
ted to the cnltare of the mind, or the advance- 
ment <^ re%ior, though there were still stMue 
individaak who took a lively interest in one* or 
both of these subjects. 

Among the names which have been hiindecl 
down to posterity as (nends to the literature of 
that age, we 6nd that of the noble personage to 
wh<»n we have just referred — 3c^ cS Gaunt — 
the patrcm of Chaucer and WycliSe, and ^ 
only one of Edward's sons, w^o was connected 
widi the religioiffi history of ^t period. 

This prince was bom at Ghent, in the y«ar 

IMO, at the time when WyelUfe had reached 

the Bge of sbdeoi. In his boyhood, he is said 

tP. ime &xfat^ kh tuti^nate oc^naiotance witli 
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tbd poet Quuicer, from which friendship, prob- 
ably . originated the love of literature vhich 
diaracterized his more adranced years. This 
piMsion appears to hare checked in his energedc 
mind, to a certun degree, that lore of chivalry, 
which was the predomioant feature of Edward's 
etwrt; and althou^ his courage was never 
called in question, yet was it never signalized by 
such splendid achierements as covered the per- 
son and .memory of the Black Prince with the 
laurels of knighthood. He had married, in ear' 
ly life, a daughter and heiress of the Duke of 
Lancaster, to whose estates and title he suc- 
ceeded on the death of the latter, and thus b^ 
came one of the isoet wealthy snl^eets ef the 
orown. 

Various reasons bave been assigned tor the 
intimacy which existed between Wycliffe and 
this noble perB(»]age> Some historians have not 
hesitated to attribute i( to raotives of a very 
questionable kind, and such as are calculated to 
throw discredit on both parties; but as these 
assertions have been disproved by other good 
authorities, and moreover, as the mystery has 
not been solved by any of the researches of Ute 
most industrious of Wycliffe's biographers, w« 
•hall not presume to undertake the task. It is 
loffieieiit for oqr purpose, to know dut sw^ tn 
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iDdmacy dtd exist daring a oonstderafa^ period 
of the reformer's life, and that he was indebted 
to this distingnished nobleman, for public sup- 
port, at a crisis of his history, to which we are 
rapidly approaching, but which it will be neces- 
sary to preface by some remarks, called forth in 
accounting for certain peculiarities which existed 
in society at that period. 

During the dark ages of European history, so 
great had been the ignorance whidi prevailed 
among the laity, even in the ranks of the weal- 
thy and the noble, that they were almost uni- 
formly uninstructed in the arts of reading and 
writing, and these accomplishments were con- 
fined to the clerical orders. At the present 
day, such habits would be conadered highly dis- 
creditable and injurious in their effects, even on 
the lower orders of society; but for several oenta- 
ries preceding the age of Wydiffe, the artsof 
, reading and writing were deemed not only und&i 
nrable attainments, hut knowledge came to he 
considered, among the laity, as a proof of eSem-i 
inaoy and unfitness for the active duties of life- 
Such a state of public opinion led to very qn-r 
fortunate results^ both in the civil and religious 
condition of society. The ignorance of tha 
lai^, necessarily excluded them from the offices 
of Mat^ or from judicial foncticuis, ut^ce eyea iii 
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tfae ettimatioQ (rf* the ooone and ignorant beroo 
c^ the feudal age% a oeitaiD amonnt of knowl- 
edge was considered requisite to tbe disdisrge <^ 
tbese official AadtHis. The most important and 
responsible offices in tbe kingdom, were conse> 
qnoidy filled b; tbe ciergy. Throughout many 
generation^ and fer a long period, the impro 
prie^ and inexpediency of this pncdce^ ap> 
peored to have been mqwrceired. 

In tbe fourteenib century, these prejudice! 
against learning, had begun to yield to nxtia 
enli^toied views, of what was demanded for 
dw proniotioii of tbe welfare of communities 
and individuals. This improvement in pnblie 
opinion was made apparent by tbe proceedings 
of a parliament asseenbled io 1371, in which a 
change of policy on this point was decidedly 
recommended. It was declared improper for 
that class of men who professed to renounce 
tbe cares of tbe world, and to devote tbemselvei 
to sfHtitnal concerns, openly to assume such 
e&cea, the concerns of which were entirely of a 
secular nature. These mattersi it was now 
tagedt properly came under tbe direction of tbe 
}mtyt nor was it any longer admitted that their 
ca^cities were unequal to such a charge, ot 
that it it was in any degree deragatory to tbe 
digni^ of the noble and the gifted, to pone* 
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the proper literuy qualifications requisite for 
Ibe discfaarge of these official fiinctions. 11m 
effort to produce tlus important rert^adoo 
in the character of government, ia generally as- 
cribed, t^ historians^ to the inflnence of John 
(rf* Gaunt. The power which this prtnce po»- 
aessed at this tiine,'and his known dislike <^ the 
ambitions spirit with wfaichjhe higher ranks of 
the clergy sought for stations of official digni^, 
warrant the suppoeidoD that this measure met 
with his decided approbation, if it did not or^ 
glioate with him. Such being the cas^ we 
ihonld not be guilty of rash presumptwn, (had 
We no other ground for Uie opinion) in conjectu- 
rmg, that the duke's views on this important sub^ 
ject, bad been -materially affected by conrersetion 
with, and a perusal of the writings of Wycli£fe^ 
whose talents and acquirements were considered 
by Lancaster as unrivalled. 

By the latter, this evil bad been (rftea and 
deeply depkned. He expressed bis desire that 
all churchmen might be made to vacate secular 
offices, from that of the exchequer and of the 
privy seal, down to those filled by derks of the 
Icitohen, hailifi and stewards, wfaidi latter occih '' 
pations were not at that tiaw decsned incompatii 
ble with clerical: dutiea. Soch ^nployments, be 
visel^.coBtcsided, ao engroMed the tiipe an«l «• 
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tmtion of men, as to leave ihein little space fi» 
private devotion, the preaching of God's Word, 
or the visiting and comforting of poor men. 

Wycliflfe had seen these practices confirmed 
l^s men who had been honoured in their genera- 
tk>D, and who had been accustomed to consider 
the union of clerical and secnlar duties as by no 
means incompatible. Iliere are many minds 
who are satisfied in sedcing, however, to conform 
their opinions and their estimate of duty, to the 
standard erected by others ; but Wycliffe's chat^ 
aeter was Um elevated in its aims and purposes) 
to rest content with this negative sort of virtue. 
He possessed sufficient discernment to detect 
error when not palpable to others, and the reqoi* 
ate moral courage to roi^e it known, in opposi- 
tion to prevailing prejudices, and at the risk of 
personal sacrifice. 

Why is it, that so much less sympathy is 
manifested with the zealous attempts of the 
Christian reformer, than is extended to those 
ivho are seeking to improve the literature of 
their country, or to tocb as are aiming to ameli- 
orate the civil and political condition of their 
fellow creatures? Surely, the purification d 
national literature, from the ocH-rupt idiomf 
•rhich ofi«id refined taste, is not doerving of 
foora pr«i^ than the attempt, to free rel^^ 
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frtna npentttiow tenet% or cornipt pnwticei. 
The enemies of WycUffe are content, howeveri 
to k)ed bis memory with nproach, and to cni»> 
inate hu motives, because, after having detected 
the errors of the Romish Church, he proceeded 
boldly to the arduous task of refuting and over- 
throwing them. 

When the parliament of ITSl pe^tioned 
Edward IIL, that from that time, clerical men 
might be excluded from offices of state, the only 
reply which the monarch gave, was, that he 
would advise with his council on the subject 
In the course of a few weeks after the presenta- 
tion of this petition, two of the king's most in- 
fluential ministers of the clerical order, retired 
from office; the celebrated William of- Wyke- 
ham, resigned his sution of chanceUor,iand the 
Bishop of Exeter, that of treasurer of the realm. 
This attempt to exclude churchmen from offices 
(^ state, was but partial and temporary ; for the 
evil was too deq>ly rooted, to be eradicated by 
any sudden change, and we find it a subject of 
lamentation with good old Latimer, more than 
a(%ntury after this public protestation was issued 
against it, by the parliament of 1S71. Never- 
theless, the practice was so for broken u]:^ that 
the chief officers of state were no^ after this 
period, uniformly selected from the clerical oi^ 
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den. As Wjrdiffe had puUid;^ ntCered iS» prt>> 
test aguiut the union of secular and clericd 
offices, — and furthermore, as he held, at th« 
time, the post of chaplain to the "king, and was 
openly patnmised by John of Gaunt, the papal 
power henceforth r^arded him with increased 
resentment. 

It was about tlus time, that WyclifTe's dispuBe 
respecting the wardenship of Canterbury Hall, 
came under the notice of his sovereign, as we are 
informed on good authority. It will be remem- 
bered that the decision of his cause had been, ui>> 
der various pretexts, delayed by the pontiff, until 
1370. His enemies appear to have been oon- 
scious of having proceeded nnjustly, end thet»- 
fore determined to render tbetr victory secure, 
by seeking the sanction of the king's authority 
to the decision of the pope. Edward IIL had 
been dispirited by various occurrences, and eok- 
barrassed by debts which he had contracted io 
his unfortunate attempts to obtain the crown (^ 
France. Aware of his pecuniary perplexities, 
Woodball and his assodates accompanied the 
presentadon of their petition, by the gift of two 
hundred marks, which is equivalent to four or 
five thousand dollars at this time; and which, 
according to the valuation of money at that 
period, was a constdeffd^ sum. We cannot 
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bat fear that the nund c^ the English monerdi 
was gvnjed, oa tias occanon, by the denre to 
obtaia tiiat gift, which too oAui Uiods the tyta, 
and leads the judgment asCny; nace we cannot 
otherwise acoouat for his sanctioning die illegal 
proceedings of lliose who were seeking to crush 
the worldly prospects of one, with wboae talents, 
learning, and piety, he had ample opportunides 
of becoming acquuntet^ both by pnUic report 
and by the intercourse which must necessarily 
have subsisted between them, through WyclifK^s 
relation to him, as chaplain. 

All hopes of being restored to his rightful 
digni^, appear, from this time, to have ranished 
from the mind of the ex-warden cf Canterbury 
Hall. But disappointment in one quarter, only 
led his active mind to seek out other channels of 
influence. Accordingly we find him, in 1ST2, 
receiving the degree of doctor in divinity, after 
having gone through the prescribed novidate. 
His elevation to the chair of theolt^ at Oxford, 
opened an important lield for die exertion of 
influence to him, since he was thus enabled to 
diffuse far more widely than he could otherwise 
have done, his peculiar views of gospel tloo* 
trine and practice, and to lay open the hiddra 
corruptions of papacy — two objects which lay 
very near his hport. 
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It wu Bt tfaii period of bis life, that Wydilfe 
u supposed to have written hn espositimi of the 
tea commandmeota, some estracts from whicb, 
may not be unacceptable to the reader; espe- 
cially, as be will be enabled, hereby, to jud^'of 
the spirit and sentiment whidi characterized the 
profesHJooal dissertations of this great man. 

At the present time, treatises on, and expo^ 
tions of, selected portions of the Word of God> 
and commentaries on the whole of the sacred 
Tolame, have been so prodigiously multiplied, 
that among them, such may be found, as are 
<mly adapted to the understanding of the edu- 
cated portion of the community, — while others 
are suited to ^e capacities of the poor, and 
within their abili^ to purchase. But in the 
days of Wycliffe, the state of things was very 
different. To . a certain extent indeed, yet 
glossed at times, by much corruption, the ten 
commandments had formed a subject of instruo- 
Uon for the authorized teachers of the church, 
throu^ every age, but the superstitious and cor^ 
nipt dogmas of papacy had been, for centuries 
preceding jthe period of which we are now wri- 
tiog, so mixed up with the milk of God's Word, 
as to divest it of jiearly all its power. So gross 
was the ignorance which actually prevailed ia 
the fourteenth century, on this poin^ that our 
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r^ormeri in his pre&ce to his exposition of the 
<ieca](^e, asserted that it was no rare event ibr 
men *' to call God, master, forty, threescore, or 
fourscore years j aiid yet to be ^norant.of his 
ten commandments." The priests who were 
the agents appointed to explain God's Wot/i^ 
were, generally, utterly negligent of their duty, 
and indeed, were too often ready to blind the 
eyes of those whom it was their du^ to hare 
enlightened. . 

Under such circumstances, with what amaze* 
ment must the pe<^ie.of England have been 
filled, and how startled and confounded must 
the corrupt and ignorant clergy of Uiose days 
btve been, by hearing, such sentiments as the 
following, proceeding from one, who at that 
time was holding the honourable office of theo- 
It^ical professor at Oxfopd: — " Poor and help- 
less as man entered tbe world, so must he sooa 
depart from it^ baving nothing with him bat hia 
good deeds or hi$ unehed." When exf^aining 
the £rst commandment, " if a man will keep 
this precept, be must believe steadfastly, that 
Atmiglity God in Trinity, the Father, the Son, 
4nd the Holy Ghost, three persons in one 
God,— are the noblest otgect that may have be- 
ing; — all power, all-wit, all wisdom, all mercjr, 
all charity, and all goodtieea,. being in liim, and 
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toaung from him." *'Tbou miut fear God 
above all things in this world, and breah bia 
commandments for the sake of no worldly good; 
also thou must love God above all things, and 
thjr neighbor as thyself." WiUi eqoal force, be 
pressed home the trulhs inculcated by another 
|tfecept of God's law; — "All who would be 
called Christians, take God's name in vain so 
k»^ as tb^ live contrary to the Jiving and 
teadiing of Christ and his Apostles." Again; 
"for the love of Christ who tor you shed his 
blood, beware henceforth day and night, of your 
oath's swearing." "Since God is so great a 
Lord, and eonunandeth his liege man, on. pain 
of hell without end, to keep so easy a command 
as re&aining bis timgue from vain and false 
swearing, is he not worthy to be damned if he 
break it ? It was little in Adam to eat an apple 
in Paradise considered apart from the bidding 
of God. Nevertheless for the eating of it 
against the ftirbidding of God, he Mid all man- 
kiud were jusdy condemned, until Christ bought 
^em again, with his precious blood and hard 
death upon the cross]" We cannot forbear 
directmg the attention of our readen to this 
last quotation, and calling vpoa them to admire 
the moral courage of him, who dared thus 
bddly to utter Ids protest againet a crime, vrhich 
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though, alas ! too featfully cominon in all ^tge% 
was in that in which he lived, almost universal ; 
when scarce a Bentence was utt«^ which waa 
not deeply interlarded with gross profanity, and 
i^hen even bishops and dignitaries of th« 
Church, were found conforming unblushingly, 
to this pracdce. He was no less decided in hu 
reprobation of Sabbath breaking, and in his di- 
rections for the proper observance of that holy 
day, which he declared should be spent in 
"three manner of occupations" — these were^ 
devout meditations, public worship, and the ful- 
filment of works of charity. 

Extracts mi^t be made from Wycliffis's 
expo^tion of the other coromtuidments, the 
effect of which would be, to increase our admi- 
ration of his Christian simplid^ and puri^; 
but onr limits forbid our entering too much into 
detail. We should be convinced while reading 
tbem, that tiie work of the Holy Spirit is essen- 
dally the same, whether the sabject of it be liv- 
ing in a corrupt age, and at the time of his coo- 
▼erffion, be attached to a Cbarch defective in its 
organization, and vitiated in its doctrines, — Mr 
whether bis previous career may have heea 
passed under more fiivonrable auspices. Ilie 
agoicy of the eaaetiGer, will in both cases b« 
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manifest — conriociDg the heart of tan, of riglit- 
eoiisoess, and of judgmeni to come, and in lead- 
ing it to forsake whatever is opposed to the holy 
kir of Godj though In the former the work to be 
performed, will be more arduous, and the sacri- 
fices to be endured, will be unspeakably greater 
than in the latter, 

, Snch was the situation of Wycliffe, when h}» 
mind became Bufficientl; enlightened in the 
reading of the Scriptures, hy the Holy Spirit. 
He saw the beauty and excellence of the divine 
law; and in seeing it, felt constrained to make 
known its holy requirements, to the deluded 
multitude around him. He must have been, 
however, well aware of the host of bitter ene- 
mies be was stirring up, and of the consequences 
which must ensue to him, personally. But 
none of these things appear to have been able 
to swerve him from what he considered the path 
of duty, and as if anticipating some of those 
trials which were coming upon him in the cause 
of truth, he concluded his comment on the dec- 
alogue, by admonishing his readers, that suffer- 
ing is what the Saviour declared should come on 
his people, — and what they should be willing 
deerfuUy to encounter, when they recal his life 
of sorrow, and the deep acquaintance which be 
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had with grief; — and when they recollect that 
it Was a roagh and thorny road which the apo^ 
Uea and martyrs traversed, to reach their present 
abode ctf blessedness. 

There, were certain remarks in this treatise, 
which must have pressed home with deep power 
on the covetous clergy of his time, who were 
labounng to extort money from the multitude, 
to pamper their corrupt natures, under the plea, 
that the treasures thus bestowed, would he 
highly instrumental in obtaining for the giver, 
the pardon of sin, and everlasting life." " But," 
said the bold reprover of such errors, to the 
tinhappy being who might have been deluded 
by them, " I say for certain, though thou have 
- priests and friars to sing for thee, and though 
thou each day hear so many masses, and found 
diauntries and collies, and go on pilgrimages 
all thy life, and give all thy goods to pardoners; 
all this shall not bring thy sool to heaven' 
While if the commandments of God are revered 
to the end, though neither penny nor half-penny 
be possessed, there sbali be everlasting pardon 
atid the bliss of heaven ! " 

Were this comment, the only portion of 
Wycliffe's writings that had descended to us, we 
should nerartbeless have had, in it alone, coi»- 
elusive pTicfeac^ that the grand and chara(w 
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teristic doctrines of our blessed Redeemer) were 
uot only faithfully received by him, but also 
conscienUousIy exhibited to those who were 
privileged to attend on his divini^ lectures at 
Oxford, and on his other ministrations. He 
zealously inculcated the lessons of inspiration, 
respecting the fall of our first parents, and the 
c<Hisequent depravity of human nature; the 
doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ's atoning 
' sacrifice, and by that alone ; the necessity of & 
renewal of the heart by the Holy Spirit, and 
the obligations resting on every convert of the 
gospel, to maintain a holy and consistent Chris- 
tiaii walk; and the excellency and perpetual 
obligation of the divine law. Neither were 
these important doctrines regarded by Wycliffe, 
m the light of mere speculative truths^ his 
readers were made to feel instinctively, that with 
him " it was full sweet and delightful to think on 
the great kindness of God, and the great love 
of Jesus Christ to man, the most fallen of his 
creatures." It should be here remarked, that 
the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ 
alone, which was strenuously insisted on by St* 
Paul, and which Wycliife regarded as infinitely^ 
important, is nevertheless entirely opposed to 
the spirit of papacy, especially at the period in 
which he lived, When men were accustomed to 
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CHAPTER VI 



Among the evils resulting tl> the kingdom of 
England, but more especialljr to her Chivch, 
lirom the usurping spirit of papacy, -there was 
<xie, which in every age of lier existence, both 
before and after the conquest, until the age of 
WycliSe, had been most severdy felt, in its op- 
pressive power; — this arose from the exercise of 
that prerogative daimed by the pope, by virtue 
of which he could confer vacant benefices in 
the kingdom, at his own will and pleasure, either 
<m foreigners, or on any of hb worthless depen- 
dents. The resolute spirit of some of the Ei^- 
lish monarchs, had to a certain d^pree resisted 
this encroachment, while others had passively 
yielded to it, so that the matter remained a 
fraitful subject of dispute long after the acce^ 
raon of Edward III. 

This monarch and his parliament, attempted 
in 1350, to protect their country from this ep- 
tem of exaction and fraud, by two celebrated 
statutes; one of these declared the collation to 
any dignity or benefice in opposition to the 
lights of the king, or its patrons, void — subject- 
ing the parties concerned in every such offence, 
to fine or imprisooment, and prohibiting all 
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appeal beyond thc court of the sovereign. The 
secontl statat« was intended, to eheck the grav- 
ing habit of transferring questions tooching 
property, to the court of Rtnne, for settlement; 
the penalty here imposed, was heavy fines and 
imprisonment at the king's will. The latter 
statute had been eoflnrced, and proved beneficial 
to the country, but the former had been so 
inefficadous as to require farther exertions to 
<^eck the evil which it was designed to rem«ly. 
In 1373, we find the English parliament still 
complaining grievously of the evils arising, from 
papal provisions, which are declared to have 
been more than nsuajiy oppressive. Edward 
fearing, probably, that he might forfeit the 
a&ectiona of the people, if be turned a deaf ear 
to their remonstrances on this subject, appointed 
an embassy to Avignon, the object of which 
was, to desire Gregory the eleventh, in the name 
of Edward and his subjects to desist henceforth 
£mm the presumptuous task, of appointing 
occupants to the vacant benefices of the king- 
dom. Very little advantage appears to have 
resulted from this first embassy, and accordingly 
a second was resolved on, in- the hope that it 
would accomplish more than the one which had 
preceded it. We find the name of WyclifS^ 
Btanding seccmd on the list of those aj^Miinted 
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bjr parluBoeot to oonrey its remonstnnee to 
the pontiff. This fuiniehes a. dectsire proof itf 
the estinmtion in which he was held, both by 
his sovereign and parliament 

The plsce of conference was fixed at Bnigei, 
s ci^ of great extent^ and beyond (be sphere of 
the Pope's atithori^. There were peculiarities 
in the situation of Bruges which especially 
adapted it for the present purpose. In the year 
1370 it was considered the most important mem- 
ber of the Hanseatic league, which at that time 
numbered sixty dties. It had long been a coii>' 
tnercial emporium of Europe, and its nnmerpns 
merchantmen, lik« those of ancient Tyr^ were 
not unfrequently as princes of the earth in opu- 
lence. A spirit of civil freedom had grown up 
with their love of commercial enterprise, and 
ber citizens exhibited a hardy confidence and a 
resolution in maintaining their own rights, 
which rendered them fit supporters to one who 
was prepared resolutely to withstand the ei^ 
croachments and domineering ambition of the 
papacy. WyclifFe was detained at Bruges for 
two years, and while there, it became the seat of 
a negotiation between theambassador&of France 
and England, and the representatives of the 
pope. England had deputed two of her nobles 
to support her cloimts in this assembly, oae of 
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yibom was John of Ganot From tt« friend- 
•hip entertained by that prince for tlie reformer, 
it appears more than probable that he obtained 
an introduclioD to the other ambassadorB, and 
in his intercourse with them learned to know 
more of the principles on which the crooked 
policy of this world's dtungs is generally xega.' 
lated, a. species of kliowlege, which while it 
is very frequently acquired by painful experi- 
rience, is in some respects important when 
gained. 

The iafbrmation which we are able to collect 
with r^ard to the progress of the negotiation at 
Brilges, is not as satisfactory as could be desirecL 
Wycliffe appears to have been .detained in that 
city nearly two yeers, — it being a maidm of 
papal policy, that every controversy or n^;oGia- 
ticm iB which the court of Rome was a partyi 
should be protracted by every possible means, if 
there was a probalulity of its terminating un&^ 
Forably to her authority. The concessions 
made by the papal ambaxsadors in the present 
in^ance, were few and unsatisfactory. Urban 
and his successor, Gr^ory the eleventh, took 
advantage of the diminished influence of the 
English monarch, arising from increasing infir- 
mities and advanced. 8ge, and contrived to maia- 
taia their authority almost wholly unimpaired. 
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It was, indeed, agreed that for the future, the 
reservation of benefices should not be insisted on 
b; the pope, but at the same time it wes required 
that th^ should not either henceforwaxd be con- 
ferred by the writ of the king. 

WyclifFe returned from the embassy, more 
than ever decided as to the necessity of a refon- 
IDBtion in the af&ire of the Church ; since the 
efifect of his observation during his residence on 
the continent, was to confirm him in his opinion of 
the anti-Christian character of papacy. He had 
hitherto directed his rebukes in an indirect man- 
ner against the head of the Romish Church, but 
froip this time we find him attacking these cor- 
ruptions in a decided and pointed manner. He 
had learned from his experience abroad, that 
the pontiff too generally exerted the inHnence 
arising from their elevated station, for the sole 
purpose of spreading more widely the spirit of 
avarice, ambition, and sensuality. From hence- 
forward he appears to have been confirmed in 
the opinion that the head of the papal power 
was the antichrist of Scripture, and as such, en- 
titled to the reprobation of all sincere and sim- 
ple minded Christians. 

During the absence of WyclifFe from Eng- 
land, lie received gratifying proofs of the lindi- 
miaithed confideAce with which he was regarded 
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by his tnvereign. In November, 1375, while 
yet 8t Bruges, be was presented by Edward, to 
a prebrnd in the collegiate Church of West- 
bury, in the diocese of Worcester, and shortly 
after, to the Rectory of Lutterworth, in Leices- 
tershire, at that time in the gift of the crown by 
the minority of its patron, Lord Henry de Fer- 
rars. Soon after the date of these events, he 
was called on, to take a still more prominent 
part in the affairs of his country. 

At that period, the Duke of Lancaster was 
involved in a. severe political struggle which 
gave a colouring to his future life. While 
Edward and bis w)ns were glowing with the Susb 
of their continental victories, the current o7 
popular feeling had been strong in their favour; 
but when, from the pressure of various causes, 
t^ie scale of prosperity was turned against 
them, then was the voice of the multitude often 
raised in dissatisfaction against the royal family. 
The Duke of Lancaster, on whom the cares of 
government chiefly devolved after his brother's 
death, in consequence of his father's infirmities 
and the youth of the Prince of Wales, became 
especially obnoxious. The parliament then 
assembled, commenced an iovestigaUoa of vari- 
ous branches of official corruption. Charges 
were preferred against several servants of the 
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crown, vhich in some instances were 'C>lk>wed 
by confiscation of tbdr property, or by impria- 
onment, and one of the members of the n^al 
oonncit was expelled. But it was not only with 
Edward and his ministry, that this parliament 
was disposed to contend. They proceeded to 
the task of exposing those grievous disorders in 
the Church, which were stated to be universally 
prevalent through all the ranks of her clergy, 
from the highest to the lowest. In the coarse of 
these pariiamentary proceedings, various facts 
were adduced to prove the evils under which 
the English realni was suffering from the en- 
croachments of the papacy, but our limits foi^ 
hid their being noticed in the present work. 

So agreeable to the public feeling was the 
course adopted by this assembly in checking the 
evils adverted to, that on it was conferred by the 
people, the appellation of tbe good parliament. 
We are unable to ocoount for the mystery con- 
nected with its history, vix: that it should have 
been at the sune time, the organ of opposidon 
to the usurping spirit of papacy, and yet deci- 
dedly hostile to the administratioa of the duke 
of Lancaster. If this assembly hoped, by such 
a method of procedure, to drive this illustriom 
individasl to an opposite line of conduct towardt 
the pontiff from that which he had hitheito 
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punued, the object iras defeated, for the duke 
caniinned his RCcustotned couree, and by so 
doing, may be considered ae having proved 
himself a sincere, though not always a judicious 
politician. 

John of Gaunt left Bruges, on his return to 
Ei^land, in July, 1376. Before bis arrival, the 
parliament, which had acted in such a bosdle 
manner towards him, was dissolved, but not 
before it had excluded' him frcnn a place in the 
government as well as divested him of his func- 
tions as ambassador. Edward, though greatly 
oifeebled by. age and affliction, was not however 
disposed passively to submit the management of 
his B^irs to the dictation of his prelates or com- 
mons; he therefore expressed bis dissatisfactim 
with the committee who had been selected to 
act as his advisers, and forthwith recalled the 
dake of Lancaster, his eldest surviving scm, to a 
participation of the cares of government In 
about six months after the dissolution of the v 
gopd parliament, another was called, the m^n- 
bers of which were more disposed to further the 
designs of John of Gannt 

The btsbops^ were connden^y chagrined at 
certain of the king's measures, tonching some 
m^vidnab of their own. body; and the people^ 
oa thor psr^ numi&sted disntiE&ctioo with the 
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imprisonment of one of tttBiT nobles. Under 
theoe circumstances, we find the clergy first adr 
rerting to the doctrines of WycUHe, as calling 
tor official interference. This, it is more than 
probable^ was intended quite as much to resist 
the power of his patron, as to attack the rector 
of -Lutterworth. The see of L(»idon was at 
that time filled by Courtney, a sun of the noble 
house of Devonshire, and «n^ of the most arbi- 
trary churchmen of his age, and witbal, a deci- 
ded opponent of John of Gaunt. The zealous 
bisliop used his utmost efforts to excite the indi^ 
nation of the clergy against Wycliffe, and so 
successful was he in his attempts, that in the 
next convocation, which took place m Februaiy, 
1377, a few days later than the opening of pai^ 
liament, the reformer was cited to appear before 
his ecclesiastical superiors, to answer certain 
charges brought against him, as the setter fordi 
of novel, erroneous and heretical doctriaes. 
The nineteenth day of the same month was ap- 
pcHnted for hearing his defence— the place nom- 
inated being St. Paul's Church, London, which, 
at the time fixed on, was crowded with the pop- 
alace. The enemies of John of Gaunt, who 
were (be prosecutors of Wyclifjfe, finding theilH 
selves greatly in the minority in the new parlia- 
ment, had endeavoured to strengthen tbeir caoae 
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by courting the favour of the body of prelato, 
and sUo that of the citizens of London. Th^ 
'endeavoured to alienate the af^Jons of the Ut- 
ter from the Duke of Lancaster by representing 
him as intending to abridge their liberties. Un- 
der the excitement of feeling consequent on this 
rumour, the Londoners were prepared to take 
their part in any tumult which might be stirred 
up by the retainers of the clergy, who probably 
formed no incoiuiderwbte part of the audience 
assembled to hear the defence of the accused. 

There appears little reason, however, for su[^ 
posing that the citizens of the metropolis were 
personally -inimical to WycliAfe, since the prin- 
ciples publicly maintained by him were calcula- 
ted to increase both the civil and religious liber- 
ties of the people — who are not generally wont 
to regard such attempts unfavourably; indeed 
there is positive evidence that the doctrines 
inculcated by him were acceptable to the citizois 
of London, as well as to the students of Oxford. 

On the day appointed, such a crovd assem- 
bled, that when Wyclilfe was about to proceed 
to St. Paul's, it was found necessary by his 
friends to have recourse to the civil authorities^ 
and the support of his patron, the better to 
ensure the safety of his person. He was accor^ 
dingly acct»npaDied to the place of meeting by 
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the duke of Lancaster, — fonr friarB appointed 
hj the duke, — snd Lord Henry Percy, the earl 
oiarshal of England: the latter going before 
to make room for the passage of the accused. 
Some disturbance arising among the populace, it 
drew the attention of Courtney, bishop of Lon- 
don, the prelate appointed to conduct the prose* 
cutioti. We may presume that his placidity 
was in no wise promoted by observing the indi- 
vidual who was about ta.be brought before him 
to answer the charge of here^, thus powerfully 
protected from the meditated vengeance of his 
enemies, by two of the most illustrious nobles of 
the realm. Under the impulse of chagrin, 
Courtney hastily accosted the lord Percy, sa^ 
ing, "that if he had known before what master- 
ies he would ha^e kept in the church, be would 
bare stopped him out from coming there." Lan- 
caster resented these words, as an intended 
insult to him and his noble companion, and 
quickly replied that he should not be deterred 
from doing as he wished, by the authority of 
the bishop of London. Lord Percy was also 
prepared to maintain his own dignity and that 
of the prisoner, and accordingly desired Wyc- 
]i& to be seated, saying that he would find snch 
indulgence necessary, as he had much to say in 
his defence, and would be wearied by making it 
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in a standing posture. This advice of the lord 
marehal, roused still more deeply the hasty 
spirit of the prosecutor, and be declared it to be 
a contempt of court. The duke, as may be 
imagined, supported his friend, and the narra- 
tors of the scene aver, that in doing so, he hesi- 
tated not to make use of language alike ungen- 
tlemanly |and impolitic. How far soever the 
dispute may have been carried, it is difficult to 
say precisely, — this much is certain, however, 
that a tumult ensued, and both parties being 
OHnpelled to separate in disorder, the council 
was dissolved, and the prosecution against Wyc- 
lifFe was temporarily suspended. 

The reformer appears, himself, to have taken 
no p«t in these disorderly proceedings, but to 
have retired as soon as an opportunity for so 
doing was offered him. The popular mind had 
previously been in a state of fermentation, and 
needed but a small additional excitement to 
make it overflow in violent proceedings. The 
palaces and costly dwellings of many of the 
nobles, who were attached to the party of the 
crown, were assaulted at this time, and one cler- 
gyman, whose person was mistaken for ^e lord 
Percy, "Was slaughtered, but the rioters were at 
length dispersed by the exertions of the bishop 
of London. The mayor and aldermen of th« 
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metropolis were d^Msed from their offices, and 
tiMM sabstitnted'in their places, are said to ban 
been &Torable to the interests of Lancaster. 

From February, 1377, to October of the 
■ame year, Wyclifie appears to have divided his 
lime between his parochial duties at Lutler> 
worth, and the cares of bis professional office^ 
lliis interval w^ however productive of great 
changes to the English nation. On the twentjr- 
first of June, Edward the third breathed hi* 
last, and on the following day, his grandson, 
Bicbard the second, then in his twelfth year, 
made bis public entry into London. Though 
in the day of his prosperity Edward had been 
popular with his subjects, yet did his sun set 
under a cloud; and after death, his memory 
' Wfu litUe cherished by his people. The infln- 
oice of the duke <A Lancaster was greatly 
diminished after the acces^on of his nephew; 
but while the opposite party continued unfriend- 
ly to him, they n'^vertbeless remained as decided 
OS ever in their opposition to the papal claims. 

On the ISth of October, 1377, the first par- 
liament of the young monarch was assembled^ 
and t>eing composed principally of the same 
elements as had constituted the good parliament, 
it is not surprising to find that body unfriendly 
in iu proceedings towifeds John of Gaunt, and 
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jealous of his influence over Richard. In the 
course of their deliberKltons, a violent clainour 
was raised agfunst the exactions of the Pope 
and his agents, and the question was seriously 
Cf^itated, whether it would not be lawful for the 
kingdom, in case of necessity, and lor the 
means of defence, to detain its treasure, that it 
be not conveyed to foreign nations, though the 
pope himself should demand the same, under 
pain of his censures, and by virtue of obedience 
■aid to be due to him. At the present day, 
■uch a qnestion would be readilji and speedily 
aolved, bui: at the time at which it was propoutw 
ded, it was thought to require great wisdom and 
judgment to answer it aright. 

In this dilemma, we find Wyclifle again . 
appealed to for his opinion. In his reply, be 
professed to attach but little importance to ibe 
opinions of the learned, the decisions of dvil- 
ians, or indeed to any merely human authori> 
ties. He professed to ground his decision "on 
(be principles of .the law of Christ " alone ; and 
•uch being the course be pursued, the result t^ 
his appeal may be easily imagined, more ttpe- 
cially, as the charact^ of the pope's demands at 
that time were expressly in oppoution to the 
spirit of the gospd. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The charge of heresy, brought againBt the 
reformer by those of the English clergy inin^ 
cal to him, appears in no wise to have intimida- 
ted him, or disposed him either fo modify his 
(ri»ioxious opioJoDs, or to renounce his self- 
denjing habits of life. After being released 
from his enemies in the sudden and unlooked-for 
manner which was noticed in the preceding 
chapter, he still ooatinued resolutely to persevere 
in what appeared to him the path of duty, and he 
might be seen going about with his disciples in 
his frieze gown and uncovered feet, preaching 
diligently the doctrines of the gospel to the 
common people aM such others as were dis- 
posed to attend on his ministrations. 

His enemies however, though foiled in one 
attempt, were not to be deterred from making 
another effort to milt his earthly prospects, and 
.to shorten hk Career of usefulness. The re- 
pulse which tb^ had received through the ■ 
poWKF of Lancaster, appears to have had scarce 
any other effect than to quicken their resent- 
ment What they had been too feeble to 
accomplish by their own unaided strength, they 
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now determined to effect through the instni- 
nientality of the papal power. 

Emissaries were employed, whose work was, 
to glean heretical doctrines and obnoxious sen- 
timent^ either from the private conversation, 
divinity lectures, or from the writings of Wjrc- 
\\fk, and the joint product of their labours was 
tranmiitted to Rome. In the course of s ftw 
tnontfas after his citation at St Paul's, we find 
' the pope irauing sundry biill% addressed to the 
archbishop of Canterbary, the Isshop of Lon- 
don, the kinf^ and the university of Oxford. 
These letters were severally prefaced by eulogi- 
urns on the character of the English nation; 
and those addressed to the prelates, contained 
in addition, commendatory notices of many of 
the clergy of the kingdom, who had flourished 
at an earlier period. The pontiff, after dealing 
out his panegyrics, proceeded to express his 
deep regret, at kaming that the once pure faith 
of England had become grievoudy corrupted by 
the springing up of certain teres of a most pes- 
tilent heresy, the report of which had reached 
Borne, before the work of plucking them out 
had been attempted in the country where they 
existed. The parties addressed were then sev-- 
erally required in the name of the pontiff, forth- 
with to seize sod imprison Jcdin Wyclifie, reQiar 
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of Lutterworth snd professor of divinity in the 
university of Oxftird, be being accused of set- 
ting forth doctrines subversive of tlie autliori^ 
of the Church. It was also enjoined, that hb 
confession should lie received, distinct - informa- 
tion of his tenets obtained, and both transmit- 
ted to the pope by a trusty messttnger, while the 
person of the accused was to be detained in 
custody until further information could be pr(^ 
cured concerning him. If they failed in appre- 
hending him, citations were to be issued, ds- 
manding the personal appearance of the s^d 
Wycliffe before the pope witliin three montha 
of the date of the document. 

The utmost vigilance was also recommended 
in shielding the king and the nobility from the 
noxious effects of the pestilent errors adverted 
to in the papal letters. 

These various epistles, when compared, were 
found to be little more than transcripts of each 
oUier, some slight difference being made, to 
adapt them better to the particular person* 
addressed, and to the speqal service required of 
each. One circumstance is worthy of especial 
notice, while speaking of these papal missives. 
l^ere was no longer any mention made of a 
puUic' citation of Wycliffe, or of an opporta- 
{titjr being oSere^ hitn for confronting \a^ Rcco- 
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■ers; on the oontrary, all the fnfiirmation nqaU 
ute was to be obtained secretly, and the result 
was directed to be privately conveyed to the 
ears'of the pontiff The agenw employed on 
this occasion, bad been ton long habituated to 
the dark designs and crafty policy of the papal 
court, to see in the present proceedings any 
thing which infringed on the rights of human 
nature. Wycliffe, however, often complained 
' of these inquisitorial practices, which, by shdter- 
ing the unprincipled informant when in quest of 
another's opinions and private sentiments, fre- 
quently placed the innocent at the mercy of thi 
crafty and malevolent. 

The epistles of the pope were dated June, 
1S7T, but they were not made public in Eng- 
land until aftv the first parliament of Richard 
IL, whose acts in reference to papal claims 
are noticed elsewhere. It is not improbable 
that the attitude in whic)i he wbs at that 
time placed, as the public adviser of the king 
and parliament, may have given fresh alarm to 
the papal power and induced her to regard 
Wycliffe as an enemy who was becoming in- 
creasingly formidable ; more espeeially after bit 
dedsive answer had been given to the appeal 
pat to him, which proved that he wa»not to b« 
\ 
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silenced without stmng and decided eflbm on 
the part of his enemies. 

The university of Oxford debated seriously 
whether the bull addressed to her, should be 
received or not, and although the former altei^ 
native was at length reluctantly embraced, Dot 
the smallest intention was ever maniJested by 
the heads of that literary bodyi of placing the 
person of her professor of divinity in the power 
of his' enemies, lliis reluctance to accede to 
the wishes of the court of Rome, was probably 
in a measure referable to that jealousy of papal 
intei'ierence, which was commonly entertained 
by the literary establishments of that age. It 
is however evident that this was not the sole 
ground of her opposition to the papal mandate, 
for there were many adherents of Wycliffe to 
be found within the halls bf the university, who 
regarded him as one of her brightest ornaments. 
Archbishop Sudbury however, wrote to the 
diancellor of Oxford, reminding him of ibe 
bull issued by the court of Rome, and iuMsting 
on its being faithfully executed. He also 
enjoined him to make use of the skill of all tlie 
most orthodox divines, in obtaining accurate 
information as to the existence of the obnoxioiii 
bere«es, md forthwith to convey all such mat* 
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ters, with his judgment npoo tb«ro, UDiIer the 
university seal, to ths pnpal authority. He ma 
likewise required to enjoin uptm WycIiiFe to 
cbey the summoDs of bis ecclesiastical superiors, 
funl accordingly early in the following year the 
refiirmer appeared before a synod st Lambeth. 

When ihe rector of Lutterworth stood before 
this assembly, he was not as formerly, supported 
by his once illustrious patron, John of Gaunt. 
That prince no longer swayed the councils of his 
country; but while his countenance was want- 
ing, the reformer had obtained other and pow- 
erful friends. His doctrines had not only made 
a d^p impression on the hearts of many of the 
populace, but had likewise been favourably 
received within the precincts of the court 
Largenumbersof the former becoming alarmed 
for bis safety, surrounded the place of meeting, 
(ipenly declaring their attachment to his perstm 
and opinions. . 

The consternation of the assembly excited by 
the proceedings of the populace, was still farther 
increased, when Sir Lewis Cliffi>rd unexpectedly 
made his appearance in the meeting, with a 
message from Joanna, the queen mother, com- 
manding the bishops in an authoritative manner, 
not to proceed to any definitive sentence against 
Wycliffe. The effect produced, upen bis 
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judges, on bearing the roval message, it 
acknowledged even by a zealous Roman faisto* 
rian, who declares that their stern determinatim 
to discharge their duty, and their resulution to 
withstand all threats and violence, even utMo 
death, faded away before the words of Cliflurd, 
ftnd "their speech became softer than oil, to 
the public loss of their own dignity, and the 
. damage of the whole Church." 

Thus by the providential interposition of 
Him, to whose control the hearts of all men are 
sobject, was the reformer once more delivered 
from his enemies, for the panic into which the 
assembly was ihrown by the manifestntion of 
interest in behalf of the accused, both by the 
crown and the people, effectually stopped all 
farther proceedings against him. Wycliffe had 
not been intimiHaied by the conduct of the pope 
and the English bishops towards him; he had 
obeyed their summons to appear at Lambeth; 
he had while there, been protected both by the 
voice of the multitude and the countenance of 
the great and powerful ; but he rested not his 
■afety on such a precarious foundation; he 
rather thought it due to himself to deliver to the 
assembled commissioners bis solemn protest 
against the charge of heresy, and a writtot 
■tatemeut of his opinious. Aa bis conduct on 
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dib occasion has been unfairly represented by 
various modern writers, it seems but just to him 
to refute their imputations. It has been asser- 
ted, that in attempting to explain his peculiar 
views, for the specific purpose of freeing him 
from the charge of heresy, he was tempted 
through timidity, to dissemble and misrepreseol 
his religious opinions. 

If we endeavour impartially to scrutinize his 
conduct at this time, we shall find most satisfao 
tory evidence that he was not influenced l^ 
such unworthy motives. It will be necessary 
ibr us in the first place, briefly to notice some of 
those accusations brought against him by hit 
enemies. One of the most severe among them^ 
the Romish historian ^ Wals Ingham, affirmi^ 
that "by his artful statements he deluded hi» 
judges, and threw some meaning into his nefari- 
ous propositions, though if these were simply 
taken aa he taught them in hia schools and pub> 
lie sermons, they would furnish abundant evi- 
dence of hie departure from the faith of -Um 
Romish Church." 

In reply to this, it may be said, is it not in 
accordance with the rules of justice, that vhai 
an individual is on trial for sentiments said to 
be expressed by him, tlie nature of his opinioof 
abould be gathered from his own written or 
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printed coinposition, and not from a statement 
of what he is said to have maintained, drawn up 
by his Aemies, at their own pleasure ? IS this 
be admitted, we shall then be ready to listen to 
the ayertions of WycliiFe, that many opinions 
had been attributed to him, wliich had never 
uther been preached or even- held by him ; that 
others, though under certain modifications 
embodied in his writings and maintained by 
him in conversation, had never been so promi- 
nently and openly set forth as represented by hit 



In endeavouring to clear him from the charge 
of an artful attempt at evasion at this present 
crisis, we should not fail to remember that some 
allowance is to be made for his lingering par- 
tiality to the scliolastic forms of ai^utnent, by 
which the strongest minds of that day were kept 
in thraldom. In the formation of our opinion 
of his conduct at that eventful moment of his 
life, we must not forget that the paper which re- 
cords his alleged attempt at dissimulation, if it 
could be proved to be such, has been transmit- 
ted to us by bis bitterest enemy, the historian 
Walsingbam; and that notwithstanding all the 
defects charged upon it, it contains the bold dec- 
laration of certain truths which must have been 
peculiarly o^nsive to the papal power. One 
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article for exampJe, asserted the liability of the 
pope to sin and error, and likewise maintained 
the power possessed by the Christian commu- 
nity of "reproving, impleading, and reducing 
■liim to a better life." This bold and explidt , 
ayoiral of sentiments, so olmoxions to tbe 
claims of infallibility arrogantly advanced by 
the whole race of pontiff would seem to exon- 
erate Wyclifie from the charge of pusiHant- 
mously lowering hb opinions when danger 
threatened him from their public announce- 
ment- The reformer, in his statement, likewise 
denied to the Romish bishops the sovereignty 
which they had so long claimed over the prop- 
erty of tbe religious establishments of Europe; 
and these assertions were never either modified 
or explained away, but remained a standing 
memorial to impeach the validity of such prao- 
ticcs, then of frequent occurrence. . 

The chief points of controversy acknowledged 
in this protest, as existing between the writer --.' 
and ttte [tomish Church, related to the limitar 
tion of the despotic power usurped by the 
papacy, and the scarcely less extravagant preten- 
nons of the whole body of the clergy at larger 
the defining of the authority of the magistrate 
as compared with that of chun^men; the set- 
ting forth of a proper and allowaUe method of 
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■ecuring to the clergy their appropriate mtt^ 
Dues; and the denial of the power cloinied by 
the priests of the Romish communion over the 
present character and future condition of the 
worshipper. Little reference, except in an 
indirect manner, was made to the great tnitht 
of the Christian system; but this will excite 
less surprize when we recollect the habits of the 
Romish controversialists who were opposed to 
him In argument. The points which were con- 
tended for by ecclesiastics of that age, were gen- 
erally such as had a reference to the diittinctive 
features of their own communion, especially 
those which regarded her external organization ; 
while the fundaoiental doctrines of the gospel, 
if admitted in form, were too generally either 
denied explicitly, or explained away in a man- 
ner to neutraMze their practical power. While 
seeking to demolish the huge fabric erected tr)r 
superstition, the reformer probably considered 
it expedient, first to attack the outworks, and 
doubtless intended, when this object should be 
effected, to continue his work by laying bare 
still more and more the gross corruptions and 
idolatrous abominations which had de&leil the 
professed Church of God. 

It is not surprising that the seflond escape 

of Wyclifie from the hands of his bitter pane- 
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cutor^ and the reiteration of his most ohncoiouE 
opinions, should have called forth from them 
fresh exhibitions of rancorous feelings. We 
accordingly find an anonymous writer, standing 
forth to refute the avowal made by jiim, as to 
tbepope's liability to sin, and maintainii^ the 
justice of whatever regulations, either for doc- 
trine or practice, which his holiness might 
ordain. To this statement, Wycliffe replied, 
that this was a bold awertion, since if it were 

- substantiated, the pope might exclude any por- 
tico of the scriptures, and substitute what he 
pleased in its pUcej that he might thus alter 
the whole Bible, and make the gospel ittelf'a 

' heresy. He adverted to the strong measures 
taken by the court of Rome, to destroy him, 
because he had ventured to question this 
assumed and nnscriptual right arrogated by that 
power, and concluded his tract, by an energ^c 
exhortation to the influential classes of the cwti- . 
munity, to throw off the shackles by which the 
papacy had long tried to bind them, both in 
sjuritual and civil bondage, and at the same 
tine expressed his determination to exert his 
influence for the preservation of the true faith, 
** although the lord pope, or even an^ngel from 
beayen, dionld promulgate the doctrine, which 
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would confer on a weak creature a power which 
belonged only to the Godhead." 

Oppo^tion to such arrogant claims of the 
head of the Romish Church as the anonjmous 
writer advocated, WyclifFe proceeded to states 
was absolutely necessary on every account If 
no barrier were to be erected at that moment, 
then would the tide of civil and religious 
oppression, gathering strength as it moved 
onwards, set in with fresh violence, and would 
soon break down every vestige of liberty which 
remained. The sacred enclosure of the doiAa*- 
tic circle would be no longer safe from its intru- 
sive power — neither would the worldly profes- 
sions of the laity — since whatever imposition 
pontifls were disposed to practice, unhesitating 
submission must be rendered to their demands, 
should the principles laid down by his opponent 
be once firmly established. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



All our young readers who lire at all versed 
in the history of Europe, must be aware that 
early in the fourteenth century, the residence of 
tfie pontiffs was removed trom Rome, to Avig- 
non,- in France. The first of the popes whom 
we find locating himself at a distance from the 
seven hills, on which the Romish Church had 
so long proudly seated herself, was Clement the 
ffiih, a native of France. His motives in thus 
migrating, were suggested by a short-sighted 
policy. He had been elected principally' through 
the influence of the French monarch, and 
therefore considered it prudent to accede lo his 
earnest solicitations, that the seat of the papal 
power should be within the dominions of France. 

For seventy years, Clement and his successors 
resided at Avignon, which period the Italians 
were accustomed to speak of^ as a second Baby- 
lonish captivity. This comparison, thoogh 
probably originating in the contemptuous arro- 
gance of the Italians, was nevertheless not ill- 
suited to contey ap idea of the disastrous conse- 
quences which resulted to the papacy from the 
transfer of its seat from Rome to Avignon. 
• The absence of th« pope from lus Italian domin- 
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ions, Rt once gav« the reins to tlie factious and 
discontented, and was the means of weakening 
so greatly the power of the subjects of the 
papal government, that they were left exposed 
to the ravages of hostile invaders. There was 
in the eyes of the multitude, something of lano- 
tity in the very atmosphere, and a majesty in 
the appearance of the proud hills of the ancient 
metropolis of the world, which added no incon- 
siderable weight to the voice of the pontic 
when sending forth their mandates from the 
city of the Csesars; but all these accompani- 
ments were wanting, when they were issued from 
the walls of a French city. 

Disastrous as were the consequences of their 
removal to France, to the race of pondffii, still 
mon calamitous was the termination of what 
they called their period of captivity. On the 
death of pope Gregory the eleventh, in March 
1878, a schism took place in the Church. The 
people of Rome becoming disgusted by the 
consecration of a long succession of popes 
of the French nation, tumultuously surroun- 
ded the conclave, demanding that the new pondff 
should be an Italian, while the majority of the 
cardinals being Frenchmen, wished to elect one 
of their own nation. Under the influence of 
fear, the conclave nominated Urban the sixth, a 
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Neapolitan, to the pontifical chair; but the 
French cardinals subsequentlj assemUing at a 
place beyond the confines of the papal dominioas, 
declared their former election invalid, and 
selected a successor to Gr^ory, who assumed 
the title of Clement the seventh. The cause of 
the latter was maintained by France, Spain, 
Scotland, Sicily and Cyprus. The rest of 
Europe submitted to the authority of Urban, 
aod thus for a long period, was the Church of 
Rome, to use the language of Wycliffe, " cloven 
in twain, and the two parts were made, to fight 
against each other." 

The distress and confusion incident to this 
period, are described by historians in glowing 
language. The factions between the popes 
caused perpetual contentions and ware, destruc- 
tive to the lives and fortunes of many. Reli- 
gion appeared almost wholly extinguished,— 
profligacy abounded, — while the clergy, though 
bitterly contending for the claims of 'one or 
other of the rival pontifls, lost all regard to 
the interests of true religion, or the safely of 
thar flocks, and became grossly coirupt and 
vicious in their lives. While many who had 
been accustomed to conuder their eternal safety 
as dependent upon their union with the head of 
the Romish Church, became overwhelmed with 
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anxiety and dismay, from their total inability to 
determine which of the two claiming the title^ 
was the true successor of St. Peter. 

But tl«e Almighty Head of the true Church 
of Christ was graciously over-ruling these events 
to-her good, and preparing the minds of men to 
question the supremacy clamed by t)ie pouti^ 
and to doubt their infallibility. Wycliffe, whose 
escape fiom the vengeance of his enemies, is 
referable, in a great measure, to the distrao 
tiona-in which the retigious community were at 
that time involved saw the period to be a favour- 
able one for exposing the vain and uncliristiaa 
pretences of the papacy, and was immediately 
prepared with a tract to meet the exigencies of 
the times. This was entiUed, " On the Schism 
of the Popes," and contained a direct attack on 
papal usurpations. He adverted to the dispute, 
as presenting a favourable opportunity to th« 
powers of Christendom, for attempting the 
destruction of those laws and customs by which 
the clergy had become corrupted, and the whole 
religious community afflicted. In this tract, he 
exposed most of the grossest errors of the 
papacy. Among other strong assertions con- 
tiuned in it, is the following, which grievously 
offended the ears of his adversaries: "Of all 
hereues none can be greater, than for a maa to 
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believe that be is a|)Eolved iTom his sin, if be 
give money, or because a priest lajeth bis hand 
(ui the bead, and saith, 2 absolve tbee. For 
thoD must be sorrowful in tby heart, or else 
God absolveth thee not." He also proceeded to 
deny the necessity of confession to a priest, and 
concluded by calling on the secular powers to 
commence the long needed reformation of the 
ecclesiastical body, both in its bead atul mem- 
bers. 

It was about this time, that Wycliffe comple- 
ted bis work '* On the Truth and Meaning of 
Scripture," which is said to be one of the most 
extended and important of all bis productions. 
A copy of this treatise is in the Bodleian libra- 
ry, and another in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin ; and it is well worthy of attentive 
consideration, since it embodies almost every 
sentiment peculiar to the mind of the reformer. 
The supi'eme authority, and the entire suffi- 
ciency of scripture, and the necessity of a ver- 
uon of them being made in the English lan- 
guage, are discussed in this treatise. In it the 
right of private judgment is enforced, the sa- 
craments of the Church explained, and the 
moral obligations growing out of man's varioos 
relations are set forth plainly. One such work 
is sbne sufficient to enrol its author smoiw the 
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class of public benefactors to his country, the 
Church, and the world at large. 

The mental exerlionB necessary in preparing 
these compositions, in addition to the high 
d^ree. of excitement naturally resulting Irom 
the conduct of his enemies towards him, appears 
to have been more than the frame of W'yclifFe 
could withstand. He was assailed by an alarm- 
ing illness while at Oxford, in 1379, which 
threatened his speedy dissolution. From this 
attack however, he recovered so far as to be able 
to resume his duties, but his constitution received 
a shock from which he never entirely recovered. 
During the period when the violence of his 
malady confined hiiR to his chamber, reports of 
the probability of his approaching dissolution 
were circulated in Oxford. His old enemies 
the mendicants, heard them, and appeared in 
no wise reluctant to entertain the hope, that the 
man who had so boldly ventured to attack the 
papal power in the days of health and vigour, 
might be terrified by the near approach of 
death, into a recantation of his errors, for it 
must be remembered they considered the d<^- 
mas of the reformer as having arisen from ^the 
su^estions of the great adversary of souls. A 
deputation was accordingly appointed to wait 
on their dying antagonist, composed of a doctor 
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from each of the four orders of begging friars 
attended l^ an equal number of civil officers of 
the city. When this embas^ eolered the sick 
chamber of Wycli£fe, finding him extended on 
his bed, they began by expressing some sympa- 
thy in his sufferings and some wishes for his 
recovery. They Uien reminded him of the 
many wrongs which the mendicants bad received 
from him, txith in his sermons and by his writings. 
They admonbhed him of ^e probability of the 
near approach of death, and expressed their 
confident assurance that he would now be wil- 
ling to confess his misdoings, and penitentially 
to recant whatever he had said against them. 

The sick man permitted them to go through 
with their exhortations, without making any 
reply; he then directed his attendants to raise 
him in his bed, and Hxing liis eyes upon his 
visitors, summoned all his remaining strength to 
pronounce the following words : " I shall not 
die, but live ;_ and shall again declare the evil 
deeds of the friars ! " The consternation pro- 
duced in the minds of the embassy, by this 
resolute language, from one whose heart they 
had hoped was gradually quailing at the 
approach of death, may be readily imagined. 
They reu%ated in mortification and confusion, 
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and Jived to see the reformer's prediction vo^ , 
ified. 

While Wycliffe was ever ready to censure 
the corrupt practices, and refute tlie unscriptu- 
ral dt^mas of the friars, be was also found 
prompt and conscientious in the impi-ovement of 
those means of usefulness, which they eitlier 
neglected or misapplied. He was as faithful in 
the discharge of the duties of the pulpit, as he 
was ready and able in the use of bis pen. In 
the fourteenth century, the exercises of public 
worship consisted of little bedsides a routine of 
mechanical occupations, such as the apostle 
describes as a " bodily exercise." These never- 
theless, with such a foi mul ministration of the 
sacraments as were deemed within the abil- 
ity of any of the authorized clergy, however 
incompetent or unworthy they might be, were 
generally considered sufficient to secure to those 
who availed themselves of them, a right and 
title, to all that Christianity was designed to 
impart. Wycliflfe saw and felt the danger to 
which his countrymen was exposed by these , 
defective views. He knew that the word of 
God recognized the preaching of the cross, as 
the effective and divinely appointed instrument 
by which the hearts of sinners were to be 
reclaimed from un and ignorance, and bn>usht 
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to the knowledge of the truth. It had been the 
chief instrument made use of in leading the 
idolatroos Anglo-Saxons to renounce the error 
of their ways, and to embrace the gospel ; but 
from that period to the age of Wycliffe, the 
practice of preaching had very much fallen into . 
disuse among the English clei^y, and it was in 
order to supply the deficiency, that some of the 
most able and pious among the divines of the 
kingdom, had advocated the institution of the 
order of preaching friars. But this body had 
grevioiisly disappointed the hopes of those, who 
expected to find in it a remedy for the evils, 
which had arisen from the indolence and vices 
of the secular clergy. The IHars had indeed 
assumed the office of preaching, but the subject 
of their discourses was too generally such, as to 
preclude the hope of any good being produced 
by them. Instead, however, of rashly deciding 
upon the inexpediency or unprofitableness of 
pulpit ministrations, because such employments 
had been perverted to an improper use by 
the faithful mendicants, Wycli&e became only 
more and more convinced of the importance of 
preaching, by witnessing the influence which 
hod been exerted by those who misapplied 
their functions. He was himself possessed of 
learning such as the mendicants had em- 
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ployed in acquiring their reputation, and waa 
besides, no mean prescient in the art of oratory, 
to which they specially applied themselves. 
Thus was he gifted with all those qualifications 
which could best have fitted him for the office 
he undertook, that of loosing the chains by 
which hia beloved country was bound in spirit- 
ual and intellectual bondage; and these advan^ 
tages he failed not to improve, but devoted 
himself to his work, with all the enei^ of an 
ardent and generous nature. 

It is not certain how many sermons were writ- 
ten by Wycliffe, but the fact that near three 
hundred of them should have escaped the vigi- 
lance of his enemies, who were intent upon 
destroying whatever productions of his which 
came in their way,' is sufficient to convince us 
that in the discharge ol this part of his ministe- 
rial functions, he was most industrious, Accor^ 
dingly, when seeking to form our estimate of his 
character, we must not make a partial inspection 
of his labours as a reformer. We must not 
think of him alone as the advocate of his mon- 
arch's claims before the papal delegates, — or 
the able counsellor of the parliamentary body,— 
or the champion of civil and intellectual free- 
dom, — >but we must also remember hiin as 
faithfully discharging the moK humble duUes 
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as rector of his fiock at Lutterworth. Whea 
there, his venerable form was regularly to be 
seen in his retired pulpit, breaking the bread of 
life to a circle of rustic pariBhioners ; — or under 
the roof of the poor and illiterate, soothing the 
dying bed of the humble inmate, r^ardless 
whethtf he were either bcHid or free, and only 
intent upon the charitable work of conveying 
religious instruction or consolation to the suf- 
ferer, in his native tongue. He expressly des- 
ignated it as the office of the christian man, " to 
visit those who are sick, or who* are in trouble, 
especially those whom God hath made needy 
by age, or by other sickness, as the feeble, the 
blind and the lame, who are in poverty. These 
thou shalt relieve with thy goods after thy 
power, Bod after thy need, for thus biddeth the 
gospel." He defined true charity, to be that 
which bad its origin in the love of man's spirit, 
' and declared that "men who love not the souls, 
love little the bodies of their neighbours." 
Those priests who were nn&ithful to their high 
vocation, and were to be found in the practice 
of open sin, he denounced as the " foulest trai- 
tors," dnce they violated the most solemn dntiec 
that can be imposed on man. 

Wycli^ always espressed a deep sense ctf 
the importance c^ the art of preadung, which in 
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that age must have been invested with even 
greater power than it claims at the present day, 
when the advantages of education have become 
so widely diffused, and the art of printing has so 
greatly multiplied the means of imparting and 
receiving religiotm instruction. The reformer's 
sentiments on this subject, are expressed in the 
following extracts from his writings : " The 
highest service that men may attain to on ewth, 
is to preach the word of God. This service 
falls peculiarly to priests, and therefore God 
most streightly' demands it of them. Hereby 
should they raise up children to GotI, and that 
is the end for which God has wedded the 
Church. Lovely it might be, tp have a son 
that were lord of this world, but fairer much it 
were, to have a son in God, who as a member 
of the holy Church, should ascend to heaven ! 
And for this cause, Jesus Christ left other works, 
and occupied himself mostly in preaching; and 
thus did his apostles, and for this God loved 
them." "Idleness in this office, is to the 
Church its greatest injury, producing most the 
children of the fiend, and sending them to his 
court" " Jesus Christ, when he ascended into 
Heaven, commended it especially to all his apos- 
tles to preach the gospel freely to every man. 
So also when He spoke last with Peter, He 
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bade him as he loved him to feed his sheep ; and 
this would not a wise shepherd have done, had 
not he himself loved it well. In this stands tlie 
office of the spiritual shepherd." 

From these various extracts it will be manl- 
iest, that the opinii>rt.s of Wycliffe were far re- 
amoved from the errors of tlie Romish Church, 
which instructed her votaries, to rely on the suf- 
ficiency of the sacraments, as a means of salva- 
tion. - 

The preachers of that age had two methods 
of addressing instruction to the flocks commit- 
' ted to their charge. These were technically 
termed "declaring" and "postulating." In the 
former case, they announced some particular 
subject, and enlarged upon It after the manner 
of a modern oratJoa ; in the latter, they com- 
menced by reading a poruon of scripture, and 
afterwards proceeded to the exposition of its 
several parts, and a practical application of it 
. to the varying circumstances of their hearers. 
The latter Was the method of conveying religi- 
ous instruction, selected by WyclifTe in the dis- 
cbarge of his duties as a parish priest Some 
three hundred of his postils are still preserved 
in the libraries of the English and Irish univer- 
sitiesr as well as in other collections. They 
were composed from the year 1376 when hie 
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took charge . of the parish of Lntterworth, to 
the year 1384. In 'Bome instances, ^y consist 
of little more than brief notes, while in others, 
they approach more to the length of a modem 
sermon, and there is scarce any opinion assigned 
peculiarly to Wycliflfe, which may not be found 
explained in some portion of these Toluminoits 
manuscripts. The corruptions of papacy are 
boldly attacked in them, ss forming the chief 
barrier to reli^ous improvement; the sodal 
obligations of men are also frequently discussed 
and plainly enforced on scriptural principle^ 
while the great doctrines of the gospel are pro- 
claimed with faithfulness and zesl. A few ex- 
tracts will be sufficient, to give an idea of tlw 
manner in which he was accustomed to address 
his flock at Lutterworth. 

" The gospel teacheth us the duty which fall- 
eth to all the disciples of Christ, and also tell- 
eth us how priests, both hi^ and low should 
occupy themselves in the church of God and in 
serving him. ' And first, Jesus himself did en- 
force indeed the lessons which he taught by hi* 
example. The gospel relates how Jesus went 
about in the places of the country both great 
and small, as in cities and castles, or small towns, 
«nd this to teach us to profit generally unto 
men, and not to forbear to preach to a people 
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IsecaHse they are few, and our name may no^ 
Ib i»nseqaence be great. For we should labour 
for God, and from him hope for our reward." 

'" There is no doubt that Christ went into small 
uplandish towns, as to BetJipi^, and Cans in 
Galilee for Christ went to alt places where he 
wished to do good. And be labored not thus 
for^in, for he was not smitten with pride or 
with covetousness." In another discourse be 
said, *' It was ever the manner of Jesus to apeak 
the words of God, wherever he knew that they 
would be profitable to others wlio heard them : 
gad hence Christ often preached, now at meat, 
and now at supper, and indeed at whatever time 
it was coQventeat for others to hear him." 

When speakkig of the corrupt practices of 
the papacy, he hesitated not to apply the epithet 
Antichrist to tlie head of the Romish commu- 
nion, and observed, "Stewards of the church 
should not judge merely according to their own 
will, but always according to the law of God, 
and in things of which they are certain. But 
the laws and judgments which Antichrist has 
brought in, and added to the law of God, mac 
too much the church of ChriA. For with the 
stewards of the church, the laws of Antichrist 
are the rules by which they make offices therein i 
and to deceive the laity, AnUchrist challengeth 
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to be, in such things iiitly God's fellow ; for be 
affirms that, if he judgeth thus, his will should 
be taken for reason, whereas this is the highest 
point that falleth to the Godhead. Popes and 
kings therefore, should not seek a reason above 
their own will, for such blasphemy often hring- 
eth to men, more than the pride of Lucifer. 
He said he would ascend and be like the MoM 
High, but he cliallengeth not to be fellow of 
God, even with him, or passing him ! May 
God bring down this pride, and help that His 
word may reverse that of the fiend ! Well 
indeed I know, that when it is at the highest, 
this smoke shall disappear." 

In the conclusion of the same discourse, the 
reformer exhorted his hearers to study the will 
of God, as revealed in Scripture, which he con- 
stantly maintained, to be sufficient to enlighten 
the judgment and direct the osnduct, irre- 
spective of the decisions and interpretations of 
popes and prelates. 

We shall do injustice to Wycliflfe's piety and 
to his views of pastoral duty, if we suppose that 
controversial themes, or animadver^ons on the 
crying evils of pipacy, formed the chief subject 
of his pulpit instructions, as rector of Lutter- 
worth. He loved to dwell on the blessings con- 
veyed to fallen man by the gospel of salvation. 
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He was eiq>)icit in his avowal of the deep cor< 
rnption of our nature, and of the necessi^ 
thereby extstingt for some atonement to be pro- 
vided for the sin of our first parents, and fof 
our transgressions; "and tnnce this must be 
done," he remarks, "the person to make the 
atonement must be God and man, for then the 
worthiness of this person's deeds were even 
with the unworthinesa of the sinner." Hie Joo- 
trines of sci'ipture, with r^ard to the person of 
Christ, and his sufferings considered as the price 
of our redemption, are of frequent occurrence 
in these discourses; so is also that of salvation 
through faith and by grace only. He was also 
careful in pointing out to the attention of his 
hearers, the close connection which exists 
between the faith of the gospel and holiness of 
heart and life, or rather how the one is the 
necessary and inevitable consequence of the 
other. "If thou hast" be says, "a full belief 
of Christ, how he lived here on the earth, and 
how he ovNX»me the world, thou wilt alsd over^ 
come it as a kind son. For if thou takest heed 
how Christ despised the world, and fotlowest 
him here, as thou shouldst by the faith of the 
Father, thou must needst overcome it. And 
here it is manifest, what many men are in this 
world. They are not born of God, nor do 
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they believe in Christ For if this belief were 
ii) tbem, they would follow Christ in the manner 
of bis life ; but they are not of faith, as will be 
known in the day of doom. What man should 
fully believe that the day of doom will be anon> 
and that Ood shall then judge men, after what 
they have been in bis cause, and not prepare to 
follow Christ for this blessing thereof? Either 
the belief of such men sleepeth, or they want a 
right belief; since men who love this world, and 
rest in the lusts thereof, live as if God had never 
spoken in his word, or would &il to judge them 
for their doings." 

The above extracts will be sufficient to give 
the reader a just idea of the spirit which anima- - 
ted the rector of Lutterworth, in his ministra- 
tions in the pulpit. When this is borne in 
mind, in connection with the account given in 
tins chapter, of his deportment to the poor, 
afllicted and dying members of his flock, we 
cannot but acknowledge that in that corrupt 
and superstitious age of the church, Wyclifie 
must have been a man atler Qod's own heart, 
and one to whose care be was not afrmd to 
commit the feeding of the sheep and lambs of 
his flock. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



\Vk have now approached a period of Wyo- 
liSe's life to which no smali degree of interest is 
attached. It was in the year 1383 that he 
completed his translation of the scriptures into 
the English language — a work that occupied 
him for many years, and which is alone suffi- 
cient to entitle htm to the gratitude of every 
Protestant heart. Of all the weapons made 
use of, in defeating the designs of that dark and 
mysterious power which had so long been hover- 
ing over the Church of God, none could have 
been so effectual as the sword of the Spirit. 

It had been for ages the policy of the Romish 
Church, to keep it sheathed in the scabbard, that 
BO its point might not be directed to the work 
of laying bare the "thoughts and intents of the 
heart" The repose of ignorance, and the 
vassalage of the bodies and minda of the ranlti- 
tude, were &vorabIe to the retaining of that 
implicit hold on the conscience, which they de- 
sired. To this end they contended that Christ 
bad delivered his gospel to the doctors of the 
Church, that they might administer such por- 
tions to the laity, as the state of the times and 
their own ignorance might render desirable. 
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In the progress of our narrative, we have how- 
ever had occasion to see how lamentably detective 
these stewards of God's word had been in the dis- 
charge of their allotted work, and bow great had 
been tbe evils resulting to the world, from their 
Delect of duty. 

Wyclifie's strong and discriminating mind, 
enlightened by tbe Spirit of God, saw and 
deeply fek the evils under which bis countrymen 
were suffering. He was also aware of tbe remedy 
which their circumstances required; h& had 
tested its excellence in his own happy experi- 
ence. He knew that to render tbe scriptures 
familiar to tbe people, was to introduce a light 
which must impart a faithful colouring to tbe 
actions uf men ; and that ignorance and error 
would never be so fully exposed, and therefore 
never so likely to lose their hold on tbe 
the minds of the people, as when irradiated by 
these heavenly rays. Kearly twenty years bad 
passed since bis controversy commenced with 
the mendicant friars. Time had only strength- 
ened his conviction, of the sufGciency of scrip- 
ture and the right of private judgment; and 
his previous discussions had, by engaging public 
attention to tbe subjects involved in them, been 
the means of preparing tlie minds of many, f<a 
tbe reception of the truths of tbe gospel. 
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Xt may be interesting and instructive for tis to 
pause for a short time in our narrative, and 
enquire vliat attempts had been made previous 
to the age of Wycliffe, to present the scripture 
to the English nation, in their own language. 
We have before noticed" the early introduction 
<^ Christianity into Britain, but there is no 
reason to suppose that any portion o( the sacred 
volume was given to the inhabitants, otherwise 
than as it was possessed by those vho introduced 
it, viz: in t^e Latin version. After the depar- 
ture of the Romans, the islanders under the 
dominion of the Saxons relapsed into idolatry; 
and when the doctrines of ' christianily were 
again preached among them in the sixth cen- 
tury, their rec^tion of them in their purity, 
was as we have before remarked, hindered by 
many obstacles. 

In the seventh century, Cedmon, a Saxon 
monk, gave to his countrymen a poem, in which 
an attempt was made for the first time, to 
embody sacred subjects in Saxon poetry. He 
drew his materials from scripture, and described 
the leadii^ incidents related in the first books of 
the Bible. In the same age the venerable Bede 
attempted his translation of St. John's Gospel,* 
which was completed under peculiarly afe<Aiiig 
* Sm Appendix A. 
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drcanistances. The iUostrioiis Alfred, whose 
name is eDdeared to onr tDemory by bo raaoj 
ioteresting aaociaUons, is also said to have made 
' s considerable progress in a Saxon version of 
the Psalms, when his labours were interrupted 
by the hand of death.* 

But Elfric, a learned and pious Saxon monk, 
who lived near the end of the tenth century, io 
the reign ot EtheU^d, did more than any other 
individual towards supplying hb countrymen 
with the word of God in th^ own language* 
since he translated the Pentateuch and some 
other detached portions of the sacred volume. 

The Norman clergy were better qualified in 
some respects, to fulfil this important task; but 
tfaey did not impnwe their advantages. Two 
attempts were made, between the time of the 
conquest and the fourteenth century, by natives 
of the kingdom, to furnbh their countrymen 
with a sort of scriptural history in verse ; bat 
these productions were little calculated to pro- 
duce any practiced benefit. Until the middle 
of the fourteenth century, no effort appears to 
have been made to produce a literal translation 
even of detached portions of scripture. At 
that period a certain monk, nam^ Richard 
Roll, Cidled the hermit of Hampok from bw 
* e«a ApgaodU Q^ 
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residence in a nunnery of that name near Don- 
caster, rendered into English prose half the 
book of Psalms^ to each verse of which he 
added a sort of commentary. About the same 
time certain devout men anruHig the clergy, 
Trere in the habit of translating for the use of 
their people, certain portions of scripture which 
were introduced into the service of the Church, 
while others ventured farther, and completed 
versions of some of the gospels or single epis- 
tles — which versions were uniformly guarded 
by commentaries. 

From the above details, which comprise all 
the information we are able to collect on this 
subject, it appears evident that a literal transla* 
tion of the entire scriptures was an undertaking, 
the honoar of completing which, clearly belongs 
to the subject gf this memoir. Indeed~the idea 
of investing the people in general with such a 
precious privilege as that of b^g able to study 
the word of Ood in their own language, must 
have originated in a mind far more comprehen- 
sive in its views, tlian were those of the gener- 
ality of the ^e in which he lived. 

There have not been wanting, individnab 
wbo) in opposition to the most authentic testi- 
mony, have endeavoured, or at least attempted, 
to rob W^ciifie's iqemoiT of tbst daUn to 
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originality in thb undertaking, t»ntended ftv bjr 
bis friends, and acknowledged t>T some of his 
fcoemies. A pas&age from Knighton, acontem- 
porary historian, contains information, which to 
unprt'judiced minds furnishes evidence of the 
most conclusive kind, and which should not be 
omitted here. He sr^s, "Christ delivered his 
gospel to the c\erf[y and doctors of the Church, 
that they might administer to the taity and to 
weaker persons, according to the state of the 
times and to the WHntH of men. But this master 
John Wycliffe translated it out of Latin into 
English, and thus laid it more open to the laity, 
and to women, who could read, than it had 
formerly been to the most learned of the clergy, 
even of them who had the besf understanding. 
And in this way the gospel pearl is cast abroad, 
and trodden under foot of swine, and that which 
was before precious both to clergy and laity, is 
rendered as it were the common jest of both; 
The jewel of the Church is turned into the 
sport of the people, and what was hitherto the 
principal gift of die clergy and divines, is made 
forever common to the laity." We cannot but 
eonsider the iiistorian as here expressing, not 
only the opinions current among his counti^men^ 
with r^ard to the place assigned in their esti- 
mauoQ to the Iwly scriptures, but as likewise 
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-designating correctly the man who had been 
courageous enough to attempt to give the Bible 
to ths multitude in a language^ which woaU 
enable them to comprehend and profit by its 
perusal 

A modem Romish historian* also (umisbes 
testimony to prov^. that Wycliffe is entitled to 
the honor of first translating the word of God 
into the English language, in the following pas- 
sage, extracted from his history; "Wycliffe 
made a new translauon of the scriptures, multi- 
plied the copies with the aid of transcribers, and 
by bis poor priests, recommended it to the peru- 
sal of the bearers. In their hands it became 
an engine of wonderful power. Men were 
fiattered by the appeal to their private jud^ 
ment. The new doctrines insensibly acquired 
partisans and protectors in the higher classes, 
wbo alone were acquainted with the use of 
letters. A spirit of tnquiiy was generated, and 
the seeds were sown of that religious revolation, 
which in little more than a century astoni^ed 
and convulsed Europe." 

To this testimony may be added diat of 
Wycliffe himself^ who in bis homily on Matt xi, 
2S, speaks of the persecutions he had endured, 
because be had enabled the people to read the 
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Bcriptures in their mother tongue. His tranBla- 
tion of the Bible, it should be remembered also, 
is uniformly enumerated in all the lists of his 
works, which have reached the present age. 

The advocates of the Romish Church have in all 
ages contended warmly, that no attempts should 
be made to give the scriptures to the common 
people in their own language. They endeavour 
to find som» plausible pretexts for such conduct, 
but none of these can stand the scrutiny of suchj 
as de«re impartially and honestlyto bring every 
motive to the test of truth. Their real ground 
of objection is too apparent. The chains with 
which the papal power has so long sought to 
fetter her votaries, have been forged and can 
only be so, nnder the shades of ignorance and 
error. The full blaze of gospel light and 
knowledge will ever effectually quench the 
unhallowed flame, by whose instrumentality they 
have been wrought into form and solidity. 
"Christ and his apostles," said Wydiilfe in 
defence of his conduct on this point, "evange- 
lized the greater portion of the world, by 
making'known the scripture in a language famil- 
iar to the peojde. To this end, did the Holy 
Spirit endow them with a knowledge of all 
tongues. Why therefore should not the living 
discaples of Christ do as the^ did, opening the 
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scriptures to the peo{de so desrly taiA plainly, 
that they may verily undentand them, since 
except to the uDbeliever disposed to resist the 
Holy S]nrit, the diings contained in scripture 
ere no fictiDn." 

It is hard to tell what assistance Wydifie had 
in this great work. It is not probable that he 
vonid decline any proper offers of help in a 
work which must hare been Herculean to any 
single individual, whatever might have been his 
peculiac adaptation for it ; — especially one who 
was already encumbered with duties of so ardu- 
ous a character as those in which the reformer 
was engaged, as professor of divinity in a flou^ 
ishing university, and as a diligent pastor of a 
village congr^ation. 

From an ecclesiastical register of 1429 we 
find that the cost of a testament t^ Wycliffe's 
version was £2 16s. 8d. — equal to £20 of 
present English money, or $88.90, of our 
money. At that time five pounds were consid- 
ered sufficient for the annual support of a curate, 
tradesman or yeoman. , 

Wyclilfe's translation was made fiom the 
Latin version, there being few persons capable 
at that time of studying the scriptures in any 
other form. He took considerable pains to 
collect various copies and to compare them 
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carefully, ia order to discover any dbcrepsncles. 
There are numerous manuscript copies of his 
version existing at tiie present day, Ixith in pub* 
lie and private libraries, notwithstanding all ibe 
efforts made by his popish enemies to suppress 
and destroy them. By the Romish clergy his 
version was denounced and proscribed, and his 
attempt to lay open its contents to the gaze of 
the multitude, was represented as a scarcely less 
grievous profanation than, that of him who 
sought to unveil the sanctuary of the Jewish 
temple to the surrounding multitude. So offen- 
sive to the English clergy was Wyclifie's 
oideavour to circulate the scriptures freely, that 
in 1390, about six years after his death, a bill 
was brought forward in the house of lords, to 
forbid the use of his translations by the laity. 
This measure was opposed by John of Gaunt, 
who boldly declared, " We will not be the drc^ 
of all, seeing that other nations have the law of 
God, which is the law of our faith written in 
their own language." He continued to main- 
tain his determination to support this cimm, 
whoever might oppose it, and by his exertions 
the bin was thrown out at that time. In a con- 
vocation held in 1408 at Sl Paul's, the pro- 
ceedings of the duke of Lancaster were virw- 
■lly overborne, for by a decree of that body, it 
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was enacted, that from that timt forward " no 
(me shodd translate any text of sacred scripture^ 
by his own authority, into the English or any 
other tongue, in the way of book, tract or treii- 
tise; and that no publication of tfais sort pub- 
lished in the time of John Wyclifle, or unce, 
or thereafter to be composed, should be read, 
either in part or in whtrie, either in puUic or in 
private, under pain of the greater excommuni- 
cabon, until such translation should be approved 
1^ the diocesan of the place; or if tlie matter 
diould require it, by a provincial council ; every 
one who should act in contradiction to this 
decree, to be punished as an abettor of heresy 
and error." 

Ilie consequences likely to result from such 
t prohibition, are easy to be imagined ; and our 
■eaders who are conversant with the historical 
letails of that, and subsequent periods, will 
"eadily recal to memory the persecutions and 
icvere sufferings which were the portion of 
^ose, who ventured to stand up as witnesses for 
the truth of scripture, and claimants of the 
privil^e of reading its sacred pagea. May we 
not venture to hope that some youthful mind 
hitherto indisposed to avail himself of diose 
blessings which he enjoys, in the possession of 
the precioiu word of God, and the liberty of 
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Kcesa to it as the fouatuo of life and light* 
may be stimulated to greater, diligence in impro- 
ving bis inestimable privileges, by die pernsal 
of this diort account <^ the labours of him, who 
endurtd so much in order to ptXKure for his 
countrymen the blciung of the word of God, in 
a language which could be understood by them. 
The year 1381 is memorable in the Engli^ 
annals, for the insurrection which broke out 
among the commons, beaded by Wat Tyler 
and others, threatening io its progress to over- 
turn the foundations of ^I established power. 
The enemies of Wyclifle. ever ready to cast 
opprobrium on his memory, hesitate not to say, 
that the sentiments he advocated in conversa- 
tion and in his writings, were in no slight 
d^;ree influential in producing this excitement 
in the middle and lower orders of society. 
But this accusation is most unfounded, for 
though the deraded advocate of reform, both of 
civil and ecclesiastiud abuses, be was ever ready 
to ui^ the duty of proper subordination among 
all ranks of society. If the insurrection of the 
Ejiglish commons is solely to be traced to him 
as the originating mind, then how shall we 
account for the nearly simultaneous and still 
more sanguinary commotions in France and 
Flanders? Is it not more probable that one 
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and all of these tumultuary sceoes were rather 
produced by ooaTulsive heavings in the public 
mind of that age, labouring by some instinctive 
impnise, and directed in its workings, by provi- 
dential guidance to throw off that heavy and 
benumbing load under which it had so long 
been groaning ? 

The relations which existed between the aris- 
' tocracy of that age and the lower orders of soci- 
ety, were most unfortunate. The reigu of 
Richard had been far from a baf^y one for his 
peoplff. Being a minor when he came to the 
throne, he had been necessarily dependent upon 
other and stronger minds, for counsel and 
guidance in the administration of government, 
the direction of which, devolved principally 
upon his three uncles, the dukes of Lancaster, 
York and (Soucester, each of whom, by his 
peculiar cast of character, served as a partial 
check on the dangerous ambition of the others. 
Tile system of taxation which then prevailed, was 
so exceedingly burdensome and oppressive, that 
the lauded proprietors had been greatly impov- 
erished by it, and were driven, in their extremi- 
ties, to harass and exact from their dependent^ 
to a d^ree which appears to have goaded the 
latter to make some desperate effort to lighten a 
load which they felt to be b^tmd tbeir powers 
13 
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of endurance. Under the plea of retaining 
certain cities on the coaGt*of the continent as 
** barbicans of England," and of paying debts 
of the king, lai^ gnVtt of money were deraan- 
ded b; the ministry, from the impoverished 
commoas, who, though firmly resisting for. a 
time, at length reluctantly voted a snbeidy to 
the crown. This proving insufficient) fresh 
demands were made on them, and at length the 
warm debate which followed, was closed by the 
adoption of a poll tax, a mode of contribution 
which fell on each person according to their 
rank. The collectors of this tax, in the enforce- 
ment of their claim upon the lower orders, 
descended to such acts of brutal violence as 
exasperated the multitude to the highest d^ree ; 
and at length, on the occasion of a more than 
wonted provocation, Wat Tyler, a tradesman of 
Kent, headed a rebellion against the govern- 
ment. The insurgents openly expressed their 
dissatisfaction with Lancaster, while they mani- 
fested attachment to Richard, persoaally. Thqr 
sought an audience of their sovereign, ,to which 
Richard and some of his counsellors seemed 
disposed to accede. It was however, violently 
opposed by Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who spoke in contemptuout language of the 
malcontents. 
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The wrongs offered to tbem by the primate 
could not be forgiveQ, and while the leaders of 
the insui^ents were engaged !n conferring with 
their toTereign at Mile end, a Isrge body of the 
rabble seized the persons of Sudbury, —the 
treasurer, — and the chief commissioner of the 
poll tax, and cutting off all their heads, bore 
them in triumph through the streets of London. 
From this time, violence and disorder char- 
acterized the proceedings of Tyler and his 
associates. Three times they made demands on 
government, which were all complied with, 

. although no cessation was caused to their tu- 
multuous doings, Richard appears person- 
ally to have been disposed to adopt lenient 
measures towards them, but his wishes were 
overborne by his ministry, and several hundreds 
of the offenders were put to death by the exe- 

' cudoner. 

The body of clergy opposed to Wycliffe, made 
every effort to represent his doctrines as having 
betn the foirotain from which had issued those 
streams which had spread disaffecdcoi and disor- 
der over the whole face of sodety; but the 
impartial reader of his writings and memoirs, ' 
is xoade to feel that xhe influence of his princi- 
ples when carried out fiiUy, would have been 
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rather to restrain the violence of the innirgents, 
thaiL to incite them to resist the dumg of lawful 
authority. Violence, whether of a dvil or reli- 
gious nature, was always in opposition to the 
wishes of the reformw, whose efforts appear 
unformly to have been directed to the checking 
of the evils which existed in the state of society, 
and not to the fomenting of disc<Hxl. And his 
endeavours to promote a reformation in church 
or state, arose not from a restless love of change, 
but from an impelling sense of du^ resting on 
him. He had a commission to ^lecutet and he 
was straitened until his work was accomplished. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The portion in which Wydj/k was placed 
with regard to the Romish Church, wag soon 
to undergo a change. He Irad hitherto been 
piincip^ly engaged in deteaing the abuses 
of ecclesiastical power, and as the defender of 
the rights of the crown, the university and the 
people, against t^e encroachments of the papacy. 
He was now about to unfold the mysteries of 
intqivty and corruption, which were concealed 
within the more secret recesses ~of the spiritual 
Babylon, who had set Jierself in opposition to 
the will and people of Ood. 

' Among the doctrines of the Romish Church 
which he considered erroneous, that of transub- 
stantiattun appeared to him especially fraught 
with impiety and contradiction. He therefore 
devoted himself resolutely in opposing its pro- 
gress, aqd in seeking to ^xpel it from the creed 
of his countrymen. ■ ' 

While tracing the history of th^g doctrine, we 
are made to see that this and other ardcles of 
belief held by the popish communion in opposi- 
tion to the bith of protestants, ore in reality 
heretical additions, grafted on to -the creed of 
the primitiTe Church in companttively loodem 
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times. Instead therefore, of the boastfog enqui- 
ry, •* Where was the Protestant Church before 
the refcHination ? " so often made by Gather 
lies, being incapable of receiving a satisfactory 
aswer, Protestants may with the records of the 
Charch in their hands, and with the words of 
inspiration engraven on their hearts, confidently 
assert, that iheir beloved Church is the one 
instituted by Christ and his Apostles, while the 
Romish creed is the accumulated prodnct of 
subsequent and corrupt ages. 

The doctrine of transubstantiation was first 
openly taught in the. Church in the ninth cen- 
tury, l^ Radbert, a Frendi monk, who main- 
tained that sftflr the con&ecration of the sacred 
elements in the Lord's Supper, nothing re- 
mained of the symbols but the outward figure ; 
under which form, the very same body that 
suffered on the cross was really and locally pres- 
ent. . This opinion was quickly opposed by cer- 
tain divines, but the voice of the Church was 
not definitely heard on the subject until the 
eleventh century. At that time, Berengarius, a 
Gallic bishop, boldly stood up to coufiite the 
error of transubftantiation. His doctrines har>- 
monized with the creed of the Apostle^ and 
with the articles of belief held by Protestant 
Churches of the present day. - The zeal and 
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al^i^ with which he defended his opiniMU^ 
■nested pablic attendoD, and the clergy of the 
western Churches soon arrayed themselves as 
his decided supporters or opponents. The 
papacy seems to have become early sensible of 
the additjonal power with which the doctrine of 
transubstantiation was designed to invest the 
sacred order; and accordingly, Berengarius had 
no sooner explicitly avowed his sentiments, than 
he was assailed by the ^ensures of the pontifi^ 
and the forfeiture of his episcopal revenues. 
He was three times compelled to appear at Rome 
and mdce an Avowal of his faith. Under the 
influence of fear, be wavered in his oonfession ; 
but subsequently in the retiremant id which his 
later years were passed, he humbly bewailed the 
indecision and disavowal of his real sentitiients 
to which he had been driven for a season, 
through dread of his enemies. 

With regard to the opinions entertained by 
the Anglt^Saxon Church on the doctrine in 
question, it is evident, that i^hile it was not alto- 
gether unknown to her divines, neither was it 
recognized as an article of her creed previously 
to the tenth centur^. 

One of the Saxon homilies supposed to be 
translated from a Latin original by Elfric, abbot 
of &. Albans, in the tenth centniyi states the 
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doctriQe of the early English Chnrch upon thii 
subject "Much" ^difference] it a&ya, "is 
betwixt the body in which Christ suffered, and 
the body which is hallowed to houseL The 
body truly in which Christ suffered was born of 
the flesh of Mary, with a jeasooable soul ; his 
ghostly body, which we call the bousell, is gath- 
ered of many grains, without blood, bone, limb 
or soul. And therefore nothing is to be under- 
stobd therein bodily, but all is ghostly (or spirit- 
ually) to be understood." And again, "The 
apostle has stdd of tbe Hebrews, that they did 
all eat the same spiritual meat, and that they 
did all drink the same spiritual drink. And 
this he said, not bodily but spiritually, Christ 
being not yet born, nor his blood shed when 
the people of Israel ate that meat and drank 
of that stone." 

It is a &ct well attested by bbtory, that not- 
withstanding the tyranny which the Danes had 
exercised over the Saxon clergy, yet that it was 
from this body of his subjects that tfae con- 
queror experienced the raost determined oppo- 
sition. "Hiey paid a severe penalty for their 
obstinacy, for they were driven from their 
Churches and saw foreigners substituted in 
their places. The most distinguished of these 
was Laofranc, whom William in oppodtioa to 
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iaa own wishes, elevated to the see of Cantei> 
tmry. He was one of the moet celebrated 
opponents of Berengarius, and from that time 
until the age of WycliSe, the faith in the real 
presence appears to have been generally, and 
with little opposition, received by the clei^ of 
the island, and inculcated by them on the minds 
of the people. 

The reformer in attempting to refute this 
erroneous but prominent doctrine of the Romish 
Church, must have been fully aware of the dan< 
ger and suffering to which he was exposing him- 
selfl But he considered that there were inters 
ests at suke, of too momentous a kind to 
permit him to be deterred from duty by any 
fears of a personal nature. That he did not 
enter lightly or unadvisedly on this important 
wwk, but had weighed weH its cost, and 
counted the probable sacrifices be would be 
called on to endure in its prosecution, we may 
gather' front the following extract, which forms 
the introduction to one of his most popular 
pieces on the subject. "Forasmuch as our 
Saviour Jesos Christ, with the prophets who 
were before him, and the apostles who were 
presently mth him, whom he also left after him, 
and whose hearts were mollified by die Holy 
Ghost, — have warned n% and given us know- 
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ledge, that there are two manner of ways, the 
one to life, the other to death ; therefore pray 
we heartily to God, that he, of his mere mercy, 
will 5o strengthen us with the grace and stead- 
fastness of the Holy Spirit, as to make m strong 
in spiritual living according to the gospel, that 
so the world — oo, not the very infidels, papists, 
nor apostates, may gather any occasion to speak 
evil <^ us ; that we may enter into that straight 
gate as Christ our Saviour, and all that follow 
him have done, not in idle living, but in dilig^it 
labouring — yea in great safieranoe of persecu- 
tion, even to the death." 

The sentiments of Wycliffe in regard to the 
doctrine in question, occupy so prominent a 
place in his sermons, that there can be scarce a 
doubt entertained, whether they were not 
lamiliar to his fiodc, as well as to his friends at 
large. Nevertheless, he does not appear to 
have formally attacked the absurdities trf' the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, or to have called 
on its advocates to refute the charges he hronght 
against them on this head, until in the course of 
delivery of his spring lectures at Oxford, in 
1381, He then published a list of condusiong, 
in which he called the attention of the members 
of the university to the subject. In these, 
while he admitted that the words of conseci^ 
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tiiai coD^Tcd a peculiar dignir^ on the symlx^ 
matie tue of in the sacramental feast, he yet es- 
pecially stated, that " the consecrated host which 
we see upon the altar, is neither Christ or any 
part of bim, but an effectual sign of him." 

At this period the rdigious orders possessed a 
majority^both of nnmbers and influence in the 
university, and indignant at an attack thus bold- 
ly made on a doctrine the belief in which they 
considered highly sabservient to their interests, 
they determined to use every precaution to sub- 
vert the influence of the reformer's sentiments. 
They persuaded the Chancellor William de 
Berton, to summon a convention of twelve di- 
vines, for the purpose of considering the em>- 
neous doctrines of the professor of divinity, and 
of publicly condemning and refuting them. 
The convention accordingly denounced Wyc- 
hffe's opinions on the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper as highly erroneous, and stated what 
the Romish Church recc^ized as the true 
doctrine of the eucliarist, " that by the sacrft- 
mental words, duly pronounced by the priest, 
the bread and wine upon the altar are transub- 
stantiated, or substantially converted into the' 
true body and blood of Christ — so that after 
consecration, there is not, the material bread 
and wise which before existed, but only the 
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Species of the same, under which are contained 
the true body of Christ, and his blood, not figu- 
ratively, but essentially, substantially and 'corpo- 
rally — so that Christ is verily there present in 
his own proper bodily presence." As a further 
guard of these doctrines from the touch of here- 
tics, sentences of exconununication and impri- 
sonment, were denounced against all members 
of the university who, either in the schools or 
oat of them, should venture to inculcate the 
obnoxious sentiments of the reformer, or should 
even be found guilty of listening to arguments 
in favor of them. 

-This convention held its sitting privately, but 
no sooner was its measures determined on, than 
they were carried into execution. Wycliffe was 
at that time in the school of the Augustinians, 
lecturing to his pupib on this very doctrine. 
He paused for a few moments on the entrance 
of the messenger, who then proceeded to pro- 
nounce the decree of the convention which had* 
been assembled by order of the chancellor. 
He however soon recovered his presence of 
mind, and complained of the substitution of 
brute force instead of reason, and challenged 
any, or all of his opponents to a discussion of 
^e subject. He expressed his determination to 
c vrith firmness and re^lution and since they 
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had given him the choice of but tffo alterna- 
tives — ^ence or imprisonment, he appealed 
from 4be decision of his present judges to the 
kiug for protection. 

By the decree of the chancellor, the reformer 
was forbidden to speak any further on the ob- 
noxious subject, but no restriction was laid on 
the use of his pen, and as considerable time 
must elapse before the next meeting of parli^ 
ment, he determined to take advantage of the 
interval to compose a short treatise on the eu- 
charist The fruit of these labors was entitled 
the Wicket, the object of which was, to expose 
the numberless absurdities and contradictions, 
U> which the human mind would be led, in em- 
bracing the views of his adversaries. 

Our readers will readily recal to memory, the 
murder of Sudbury archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the coune of the tumultuary proceedings of 
1381. In October following, the vacant see 
was filled by Courtney, previously bbhop of 
London, who has been formerly introduced to 
our notice as acting a conspicuous part, in the 
assembly collected for the trial of Wycli%. 
Cert^D insignia of his office, could not however 
be obtained by Courtney, undl May I38S, and 
ontil then, the jurisdiction of his see was de- 
clined. 
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In two daj( after he entered upon the duties 
of hk new office, he summoned & convention of 
divines at a residence of the Grey Friars, Lon- 
don; the object of this meeting appears to have 
been, to procure a formal condemnation of 
Wycliffe's opinions, and to make arrangements 
for the prosecution of all such as should hesi- 
tate to renounce them. The meeting had how- 
ever, scarcely commenced its deliberations, when 
the city was shaken by an earthquake, by which 
circumstance, the courage of some of the di- 
vines was so for shaken, that they even ventured 
to express some uneasiness, lest they might be 
entering on a work displeasing to God. But 
the ptimate with ready ingenui^ suggested a 
different explanation of these appalling phenom- 
ena. He reminded the assembly, that the earth- , 
quake was produced by the escape of noxious va- 
pours from the eartit, which if retained within her 
bosom, would have proved destructive to her ; 
BO likewise he argued would they find the peace 
and prosper!^ of the Church promoted, by the 
forcible removal from within her precincts of all 
such heterodox and tnalign spirits, as was he, 
whose opinions they were about to bring un- 
der consideration. 

The courage of the assembly, bang thus re- 
stored, thf^ proceeded with the bunness before 
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them. TwenQr-foar conclusions were read as 
thosewhich had been **preached generally, com- 
monly, and publicly, through the prorince of 
Cantertiury and the realm of England." After 
deliberating on these conclusions for three days, 
the divines agreed that ten of them were hereti- 
cal and the remaining ones erroneous. Those 
articles which were pronounced heretica], relat- 
ed chi^y to the sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per — to the forfeiture by priests and bishops of 
their sacred functions by occa;uoa of deadly sins 
— to the Heedlessness of auricular confession — 
to the unlawfulness of clerical documents — and 
to the claims of a depraved pontiff in virtue of 
authority conferred by the emperor; the state- , 
ments of Wycliife which were pronounced to 
be erroneous, were affirmed to teach, that it was 
heretical, for a prelate to excommunicate an in- 
dividual wijAoat knowing whether he was con- 
demned by God, and treasonable to. forbid ap- 
peals irom cl.erical tribunals to the authority of 
the king — that the gospel might be preached 
without waiting for the sanction of pope or pr^ 
' late — that ^thes are merely alms due to the 
clergy, only provided th^ are devout men — 
and that the institutjon of the religions orders 
is unwarranted by Scripture and injurious in iu 
tendency. . 
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Some of these doctrines had been unqaes- 
tionably inculcated by Wycli^ both in his 
preaching and by.bifi writings, but others, ap- 
pear to have been strained from their original 
meaning by the industry and ingenuity of bis 
persecutors. Courtney speedily issued letters 
addressed to the bishops of London and Lin- 
coln, exhorting and ccMnmanding them, to for- 
Iwi the heresies and errors of Wycliffe, to be 
held, preached, or defended by any of the cler- 
gy within their respective dioceses. Similar in- 
structions were also sent to one Peter Stokes, a 
Carmelite monk, and a doctor of divinity in 
Oxford who had become distinguished as an op- 
ponent of the reformers. 

In order that these proceedings for the sup- 
pression of heresy, might be rendered more 
solemn and impressive, it was determined on 
the ensuing Whitsuntide, to call the attention 
of the citizens of London to the subject, liy a 
religious procession. On the day appointed, R 
long train of clergy and laity were seen moving 
bare-footed toward St Paul's cathedral. When 
the solemn train reached the sacred building, a 
Carmelite monk ascended the pulpit, and ad- 
dressed the people on the dangers to which their 
fiuth was exposed at that time, from the dan- 
gerous designs of certun crafty enetnies. 
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Nptwithstsndtng all these exertions of the 
Archbishop to destrojr the influence of Wydifle, 
he still continued to retain many friends within 
the balls of the university. The Chancellor 
Berton had been sapertieded in his office by 
Robert Rigge, who was not only an advocate of 
the reformer's opinions, but had snared con- 
siderably in the mainlainance of thepi. A cer- 
tain Dr. Hereford whoAi the primate had **ve- 
hemently suspected of heresy," was at the same 
time called on by the chancellor to preach be- 
fore the university, as if to prove his steady d^ 
termination to support the cause of the reform- 
er. Courtney however was not to be swerved 
from his purpose ; he advised the chancellor to 
alter his course of proceedings and to give his 
countenance in bringing to destruction a sect, 
■gainst whom he avowed both the king and 
lords had promised to unite their authority. 

In making this assertion, the primate had not 
qmken without authority. The youthful and 
' feeble-minded Richard, had become already in- 
volved in that train of difficulties, from which, 
Uiough never destined to be free, he vras ardent- 
ly desirous of extricating himself. He saw that 
the commons were disaffected towards him, and 
as a substitute for the los of their affection, 
bis counsellors, several of whom were ecclesias- 
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tics, advised him to endeavor to propitiate the 
. t^egy- Under these drcunutaoces the English 
dergy united in preferring; to their soverei^ 
and his ministers, a series of complaints against 
the doctrines and practices of Wycliffe and his ' , 
followers, to whom in contempt they now for the \, 
first time gave the appellation of Lollards, a ' 
name which had been appropriated hitherto to 
certain continental secretaries, oq whom in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Romish Church, 
great and unjust abuse had been heaped. Various 
obnoxious sentiments, and heretical doctrine?^ 
were attributed to the Lollards, the effect of 
which was designed to bring them under the ' 
will of the king and nobles. 

The design of Wyclif^'s' enemies succeeded 
so far, as to obtain the sanction of the king and 
certain of his lords, to a parliamentary statute 
which is memorable from being the first enact- 
ment introduced into the Parliament Roll, for 
the suppression of heresy. This document was 
in point of law invalid, as it contained no intH ' 
nation of an assent having been given to it, ei- 
ther by the Lords or Comtnons, nevertheless it 
was highly inSuetitial in accomplishiDg the ob- 
ject of those who proposed the measure. The 
purport of it wlu, to direct public attention to 
certain evil person^ who were in the praaioe of 
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gmng from place to place " ander dissimnlatuxi 
of great holiness and without the lic^ise of a*' 
il authority, preaching daily, not only in church- 
es, but hi churchyards, markets, fairs, and other 
public places, direra aermons, containing here- 
sies and notdrious errors, to the great blemish- 
ing of the Chrisdan &ith, to the destruction of 
the laws and estate of holy church, to the great 
peril of the souls of men." &c. " It is" says the 
document "ordained in this present parliament, 
that sherifl& and other ministers of the king 
shall be empowered to arrest all such preach- 
ers, and also their maintainers and abettor^ 
and hold them in arrest and strong prison, 
till they will justify themselves according to the 
law and reason of holy-cburcb." 

Although this ordinance was, as we before 
said, literally invalid, yet Courtney ventured to 
avail himself of it, and assumed the offic« of 
*^ chief inquisitor of heretical pravity througl^ 
out the province of Canterbury." His attention 
was 6rst directed to, Oxford, from which he ear- 
nestly desired to root out the pestilential tares of 
heresy. He again summioned the synod which 
bad been dispersed at Grey Friars, to a meeting 
on the 12th of June, and issued orders, for Ro 
bert Rig^ the Chancellor of tbe University, 
and William Brightwell a doctor of divioi^, to 
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appear before him and answer for their late con- 
dact, and for their opinion respecting the di^ 
pated articles. Although Bigge had cfnncided 
with Wycliffe in the opinion, that the univernly 
was an establishment less amenable to the eccle- 
riastical than the civil power ; and although he 
was an admirer of ihe reformer's character and 
assented to many of his tenets ; yet either {rem 
an unwillingness to advocate all his opinions, or 
perhaps from a fear of the consequences which 
might result to him, from placing himself unre- 
servedly in the ranks of one now proscribed for 
heresy, it is Cf^rtwn that when summoned before 
the ^nod to answer for his conduct and opinions, 
he did'declare his assent to the judgment passed 
on the twenly-four articles, in a previous mee^ 
jng; and his companion, Brightwell after some 
hesitation followed his example. 

After this acknowledgment had been Made on 
their part, the archbishop delivered a letter to 
" his well beloved son in Christ, the chancellor 
of the university," requiring him to publish 
the prcsoribeil nrticW, and to suspend from the 
exercise of scholiistic Aities, or from preaching 
those' persons within the universi^ who had been 
•accused of heresy; among these names were 
those of John Wyclifle and several of his most 
prominent disciplea. Notwithstanding the pub- 
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lie ptotestadoQ which had been given by At 
cfaaDcellor before the syoody Courtney's susp^ 
cioDs of the soundness of his religious viewa* 
revived soon after he left the assembly, and be 
proceeded to enjoin on him immediately after in 
a still more direct manner, the duty resting on 
him of suppressing the pn^ress of heresy. 

The synod continued its deliberations from 
time ts time, throiigb June and the early part 
of July ; and during its whole session it was oc> 
cupied with the cases of Hereford and his as- 
sociates, while WyclifFe appears never to have 
been openly molested. 

TTiis forbearance may have been owitigto the 
determination expressed by him of malcing an . 
appeal to the crown, or %jm some lurking fears 
of the Duke of Lancaster, who had not at this ' 
time entirely renounced the cause, of the re^ 
former. 

WyclilTe ditring this period resided at'Lut- 
terworth, but in his retirement he faHed ndt ' to 
raise his voice, in condemnation of the unjustifi- 
able attempts which had been of latf made, to 
silence the defenders of truth, and to stamp 
tb^n with the approbioos name of heretics.— 
We find him ia one of his parochial discoursM 
evidently referring to these peisecutions, and the 
most jwominent instigators of them. Courtney 
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u especially pointed out, as " the great bishop of 
England, who is incensed because God's law is 
written in English to unlearned med;" and as 
having pursued, "a certain priest because he 
Triteth to men this English, and summoneth 
htm and travaileth' faim, so that it is hard Ibr 
him to tiear it." 

Wycli£fe was at' this period advancing in the 
vale of year^ the cares inddetit t* his eventful 
life, — the painful conflict of feeling occasioned 
- by the malicious designs of his enemies, — tk 
hardshtpG and exposure to which his itinera^: 
labours exposed him, — had all concurred to uu- 
derroioe his constitution, and weaken his jrfiysi- 
cal and intellectual energies. Under such cir- 
cumstances our sjn^thies become strongly 
awakened, and we feel indignation stirring with- 
in us, at the pertinacious eilbrts of his enemies* 
and ace constrained to express our astonishment 
at thtir continuing to follow one of his age and 
infirmities with the spifit of persecution. But 
we should ever remember our Lord's declarati(»]( 
that as ao ungodly world had persecuted him, 
so would it continue to exhibit' the same spirit 
towards his disciple:^ **y*ei) and all that will Nve 
godly in Christ Jesos, shall suffer persecution." 
But while the Almighty Ruler of the wwld, in 
"im own msdom- permits for a seaatHi the designs 
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of anho^ men to proceed to n certain Imgtb, be ' 
yet, almost uniformly, so contracts the evil, as. to 
reDder ineffectual the malice of the persecuttH-^ 
or else graciously overrules it for the spiritual 
and eterual good of the vicUms of it. 

Thus In the present instance, ne find the re- 
former, endeavouriDg to turn his sufferiogs to a 
means of spiritual improve men t. In one of his 
sermons composed at this period he devoudy al- 
ludes to the subject, and compares the inefiectual 
attempt of our X<ord^s enemies, to confine his 
body to the tomb, and thus to prevent hisresurreo 
tion, to that employed by the Homish Churdi 
in the fourteenth century in shielding those scrip- 
tures from the eyes of the laity, which with pro- 
phetic ^e h^ saw were destined to be raised 
from obscurity, to illuminate the church And re- 
store her primitive beauty — "Oh ! Christ," he 
exclaims, "thy law is hidden — when wilt thou 
send thine, angel to r^nove the stone, and ^w 
thy truth unto thyflocl^? Well I tjiow that 
knights have taken gold in their case,to belp that 
' thy law may be.thiis hid and tbine ordimMces 
cAisumcdi -fiut well I blow that at the day of 
doom it shall be manifest^ and ev»i before, when 
thou arisest against thy enemies!" 

While WyplifTe in^he retirement of Luttei^ 
worth had considered it expedient to present hv* 
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ease' to the oonsideration of his parishioners, be 
did not rest contented with the efibrt to enliM 
merely their sympathies, in his behalf. Hb 
enemies had made bis case public, by obtaining 
the concurreace of the king and parliament to 
the plan whicb- they h^ devized for suppressing 
the progress of his opinions, if not of crushing 
him personally. As tliey had ^appealed unto 
Cffisar" in the first instance, so did he think it 
expedient to do so likewise, and for tliis purpose 
presented a summary of the most important of 
his tenets, embodied in an appeal to the crown 
and parliament. He availed himself of this 
(^portunity to bring before the authorities to 
Whom his petition was addressed, nmrly the 
whole substance of that cease, to the promotion' 
of which, bis whole energy of mind and body 
had been devoted. There were four chief arti- 
des contained in this document; the first -c^ 
which reUted to the vows of the reli^ous. He 
endeavoured to divest them of that power over 
the sympathies of men^-with which the papacy 
had long sought to invest tliem, by- proving 
tliem to have ori^nated in the wisdom of men, 
and not in that of. Ood. He next endeavoured 
to prove the right which the civil power possess- ' 
ed over the temporal property of the diurcb, 
and oonsequentiy, the pn^rietjr or lawfulness of 
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thdr slienatiDg it under certain spetnfied drcatn- . 
HflBces. In tfae third article, he eiilarged upon 
an opinion frequently advocated by him, " that 
the tytbes and other voluntarj offerings of the 
Church, may be withdrawn from the bishops 
and other clergy, on occasion of tkcir falling in- 
to great dns, and thus cancelling their right to 
■ the enjoyment of them. In the last, he prayed 
that the same doctrine i^ the eucharist, which was 
taught by Christ and' his apostles, might be 
openly set forth in the churches of his- time." 

The first article was enlai^d upon much 
more at length, than were any of the others; 
and this is not surprisir(g, when wo recollect . 
what a mighty influeace his enemies exerted in 
their attempts against him, through the agency 
of the body of monks, and the mendicants es- - 
pedftlly. 

Il would seem that parliament was not un- 
moved by the appeal of the reformer, since we 
find soon after, that the .commons presented a 
petition to their sorereigB, protesting against the 
validity of the late statute for the suppression of 
heresy, and praying for its repeal. The raoiiarch 
in reply, granted a formal iissent to their request, 
but his subs^uent conduct rendered his prom- 
ises null and inefficacious. 

The parliatnent and coDTocadon, to whom 
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Wjclifftfs opinions were referred, met at Oxford. 
The primate informed bis assembled clergy, that 
tbe business before them, was to grant a subsidy 
to the crown, and to remedy certain disorders 
which had too long disgraced the universi^, and 
were spreading rapidly through the religious 
community. WycliSe was summoned toappeor 
to answer for his opinions. 

The peculiar circumstances, in which some of 
the parties concerned were now placed, called 
for circumspection on the part of Courtney. 
the commons had felt themselves aggrieved by 
tbe late encroachments on their privileges, and a 
repetitiun of such proceedings was therefore 
cautiously to be avoided: the nobility were 
alive to any measure on the part of the clergy 
which threatened to conflict witli their worldly in- 
terests, and were ready to lend their countenance 
to the reformer in his opposiuon to the prelate^ 
when the advantages to be gained were of a 
secular kind. Under these circumstances Court- 
ney considered it expedient, to select as the 
particular subject of his inquisition, the tenets 
(^ the accused on the eucharist. This was a 
critical period not only in the history of Wyo 
liffe but io that of his formw distinguished par 
tron, John of Gaunt, who owing to tlic peculiar 
situation ia which he was now placed, as re- 
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^>ecte(l his political rel&tioo^ considered it 
injudicious to provoke an; farther the ill will of 
the clergy towards himself. Accordingly, the 
duke advised the reaor of Lutterworth to sub- 
mit in all such doctrinal matters, to the judg^ 
ment of the prelates. But Wyclilfe felt, that 
acting as he had done, avowedly from principle 
he had gone nlready too far to recede, without 
incurring the chai^ of palpable inconsistency 
and departure from stria integrity. 

This period if one of deep interest to those 
who are studying his true character. Thft 
world, the flesh, and the great adversary of soub 
stood leagued t<^ther, tempting him to make a 
compromise- of principle ; for had he but con- 
Knted to deny those opinions on the encharist 
which he had previously maintained, or even 
promised to abstain from preaching them, he 
would at once, most probably have been shel- 
tered fronf the resentment of the clergy, under 
the covert of the duke of Lancaster's proteo 
tion. Doubtless there may have been a conflict 
between principle and natural feeling in the b(H 
Bom of the reformer, but the Ibrmer oi>tained the 
victory. His enemies indeed, while they bear 
testimony to bis firmness on this occasioni seek 
to represetat his steadfastness as originating in a 
natural obstinacy of temper, and not as flowing 
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from christisn motives; but the disciples <rf 
Christ in every age have been compelled to bear 
reproach for his sake, and to have their moat 
holy actions branded as evil, b^ the opponents 
of vital religion. 

Lest our young readers may be tempted to 
concur in the opinion of Wycliffe's adversaries, 
and to attribute his steadfast adherence to the 
doctrine of trans ubstantiation to improper mo- 
tives, we would remind ihem, of the liglit in which 
he was accustomed to r^ard that tenet of 
papacy. He considered it. idolatry, to bestow 
upon a piece of mere bread, that adoration 
which was alone due to God our Creator, and 
the obvious tendency of receiving such doc- 
trines into the Church, was, he thought, to 
invest the priesthood with a power of palming 
the grossest errors upon tfae community, in 
(^position to-the dictates of reason or of the sen- 
ses, or to the words of revelation. If the author* ' 
ity of the Church be sufficient to compel 
men to submit to one such dogma, then be 
ai^ued, is it impossible to define the limits 
to which the clergy may carry their schemes 
for blinding the eyes, and imposing oo the 
consciences of men. He sought the overthrow 
of this doctrine therefore, not only from a 
belief that it was in Its nature false, but also 
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because he -consdered it as being directly or 
indirectly, the parent of ianumerable falsehoods, 
ud as such, essentially opposed to the liberty of 
the human mind. 

The assembly convened at Oxford for the 
purpose of osceviMniog and pronouncingjin the 
opinitms of Wycli^ consisted of many distin- 
guished prelates and other persons of rank and 
eminence, around whom a crowd of the lai^ 
stood waiting in deep anxiety the prc^res of 
the discussion. The spot where tbey were col- 
lected, was consecrated as it were, in his eyeg, 
by the most interesting associations of more 
than forty years. Not only was it endeared to 
bim as the nursery in which his intellectual 
character had been formed and matured, and 
probably hallowed by the circumstance of bis 
spiritual nature having been there renewed and 
sancdfied : but its walls had also, during many 
years, echoed to the sound of his nuce as the 
advocate of religious and civil Hber^, and the 
resolute defender of their ri^ts against foreign 
encroachments, and the machinations of papacy. 
At this mc»nent however, all the obligations he 
had conferred on the university and his country, 
would seem to have been for a season forgotten. 
Before this imposing assembly the reformer 
Hood alon^ or at least unsupported by any 
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human protector — with s head silvered by 
dme, but still more hy mental anxiety, nnd 
bodily toil. He was however, so nerved by 
principle and his confident assurance in the 
goodness of his cause, that his heart quailed 
not, nor did his presence of mind forsake him. 
He delivered two confessions, one in English 
and the other in Latin, which contained tbe 
substance of his defence before the assembly at 
Oxford, and the former of which was written in 
such a manner as to be intelligible to the assem- 
bled multitude. 

In these confessions Wycli&e delivered his 
opinions upon the eucharist, and asserted, that 
of all the anti-christian delusions which had 
been poured on the earth ajnoe the time of 
Satan's enlargement, the doctrine of transub- 
stantiatipn was the one most repugnant to' the 
religion of the Bible, and to the dictates of 
sound reason. 

Notwithstanding the great preponderance of 
power on the side of Wycli^'s accusers, they 
seem to have been somewhat perplexed as to 
the proper method of dealing with him. They 
were well aware that he had enlisted in his 
behalf not only the affection of the populace, 
but had awakened deep sympathy in the bosoms 
<rf many of the powerful and learned. 
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This-will most probably account for their not 
proceeding any farther against him at that time, 
than to dissolve his connexion henceforth with 
the university of Oxford. But though the 
parent tree was thus removed trom the walls of 
Uie university, it had previously dispersed its 
seed so widely, that every subsequent effort to 
uproot it entirely, appeared ineffectual. 

A mandate was however issued by his sov- 
ereign, ordering the reformer and his adherents 
to be expelled from Oxford within seven days. 
He then retired to the shades of Lutterworth, 
and once more renewed his efforts to diffuse 
(d)road his principles, in spite of age and in6r- 
mities, and the opposition of his enemies. 

It was about this period that Pope Urban 
VI. issued a mandate, requiring Wycliffe to 
appear in person at Rome, there to answer in 
presmce of the ponlMf, to the chaises of heresy 
brought against, him. At the time when the 
reformer received this summons, he was disabled 
by paralysis, from undertaking a journey so 
fotiguing as was that to Rome, but had he not 
been incapacitated by this affliction, there seems 
to have been no sufficient reason to have warv 
ranted, or at any rate to have obliged him to 
expose himself to a Conflict of so unequal a kind, 
as would have been presented had he in his own 
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person — unaided by any human supporter, 
confronted hiniBelf with the whole array of 
papal power, and that too in the seat of her 
dominion. 

Although he declined to obey the citation in 
person, he still deemed it advisable to address a 
letter in reply to the pope, in which he gave hb 
reasons for his non-appearance) and then tocA 
an opportunity for oifering some *< wholesome 
counsel," as he called it, to the head of the 
Romish Church, advising him to "leave his 
worldly lordship to worldly lords, as Christ had 
enjoined him, and speedily move all his clerks 
to do the same, for thus he said Christ himself, 
and his disciples also had done, until the fietid 
had blinded this world." He then proceeded 
to express his readiness to retract his opinions, 
should they be proved erroneous ; and stated in 
conclusion, that as it was by the providence of 
Qud that he was prevented from visiting Rom^ 
so he trusted the pope would not prove himself 
to be indeed Antichrist, by openly insisting on 
his doing what was in direct opposition to his 
will, which had bfen pldnly manifested in tlie 
providential infliction of the disease by which 
he was at that time kept a prisoner at his own 
home. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



. It would not have been a matter o! sorprize 
in perusiug the life of WydiSfe^ had we foand 
him when excluded from Oxford, and in the 
retiremeot of his parish, yielding so &r to the 
dictates of natural fieelingT as to hare desisted 
fnmi any further acts of open opposition to pa- 
pacy, or from the public reiteration of the views 
which he entertained of her corrupt doctrines 
and practices. The infirmities incident to hu 
advanced age and shattered constitution, wooldi 
we think, have been considered a sufficient apol- 
ogy for his silence, when retired behind the 
scene, over which the papal authorities had so 
UDcn^monioasly dropped the curtain. But the 
mind c^ the reformer was one of no commfm 
order, and his seal and energy of purpose, 
relaxed not with the decay of his pbysic^ pow- 
ers,-^ on the contrary, he seemed to have been 
quickened to a brighter and more enliTeuing dis- 
play of his powers when they were about to be 
quenched in death, as a taper when it has reached 
its socket will send forth a more vivid and 
intense flame than at any previous moment. 

About two years intervened between his ^dn- 
non from Oxford and hi^ death, and though at 
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that time on the ver^ of three score, yet w« 
find him during that brief spacer in addilioQ to 
bu ordinary parochial labours, composing and 
^ving to the public, fourteen or fifteen impop* 
tint tracts or treatise^ some of which, present a 
more clear exhibition of his intellectual powers 
and peculiar opiniwis, Uian any of his prev>- 
otu publications. It is not posnble to say 
whether these treatises had been pardy oom- 
poeed previously, but they were then brought to 
maturity, and first given to the public^ aitd as 
bearing the impress of the great intellectual 
and spiritual champion <^-his age and country, 
they will be regarded, to remote ages, with 
intense interest, however they may have been 
malted, misrepresented or undervalued by his 
enemies. Indeed be appears never to have heaa 
more formidable to them, than during these two 
closing years of his life, when worn with toil and 
anxiety, — with his ph^icoL powers prostrated 
and impaired by paralyus, — just released as i( 
were from the mouth of the lion, and while ia 
continual expectation, as we learn from his wri- 
tings, of being again subjected to bis attacks. 

Among the most important of the works 

which he completed at this period of his life, wa 

may first notice that entitled his Trial<^us. It 

it written in the form of a dialc^ue, that style of 
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composition having been selected by him, in 
the belief that it would be more attracUve H» 
general readeiv, than that c^ s dissertation. 
Truth, Falsehood and Wisdom are peisonified 
bi ft) and he is thus enabled, vrbea discussing the 
great eoDtrorersial points of doarine which 
' were agitated at that time In the religioos com- 
manity, to propose each one severally as a ques- 
tion bj the 6rst of the characters, the second of 
whom undertakes to answer the objections made 
to it, while the third acts as umpire. Though 
written in astyle, made offensive to modem ears, 
by the barbarism of the age, and notwithstand- 
ing the reasoning partakes strongly <^ the pecu- 
liarities of scholastic disputants, it has neverthe- 
less been pronounced by competent judges, one 
of the most valuable productions of the age, 
frtrni the clear exposititm which it gives of some 
of the most important truths of the gospeL 
The doctrine of the Trinity is set forth plainly, 
and the author ^ndeavoura to illustrate this 
great truth of revelation, by showing the anal- 
ogy existing between it and certain appearances 
of nature. He refutes the error of those, who 
pretend to say that the light of faith is contrary 
to nature, and contends, that " God teaches us 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, and what 
nay be Jmowa [^ us as sodi." After having 
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estoUisbed ibe correctness of this positkHi, he 
proceeds to expose the fAlsehood ot transubstUH 
tiatirait and to tnointaia the orthodox opitiiotis 
with Fespect to the eucharist. The writer does 
not content himself however, with discrutsing 
doctrina] points alone, but goes on to prove the 
oecessar; connection which exists between the 
faith of the gospel, and the morality of the gos- 
pel. Sin is portrayed in its true colours, and 
its remission is represented as only to be obtained 
through faith in the atonement and intercessioa 
of the Redeemer; the doctrinev of grace are 
mwntained; the love of God is represented is 
the only sure foundation of a holy life; aild in 
shm-t, the fundamental pMnts of doctrine htid 
by protestant believers of the present day, are 
boldly taught through the whole of the Tria* 
logus. 

Among the other treatises of WycliiFe which 
were prepared by him subsequently to hit exdu- 
Kon from Oxford, was that entitled " On Obedh- 
ence to Prelates." The poor priests appear to 
have been held up to public odium, by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, as being disobedient 
to their sovereign, and deficient in proper defer- 
ence to the dignitaries of the Church. Wyo- 
\itk undertook, in this tract, to refute Uiis cal- 
tunny ; — he profened his own readiness ev«r to 
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booor and obey his superioTG in the Chnrdi, 
whenever their Tequirements were not in oppo* 
sition to the commands of God. To demanil 
tnore than this, was, he thought, to depart from 
the rales ofapostt^c enactment, and therefore not 
. to be submiued to by the community. " Let 
tnshops" he said, "emulate the wai of the 
apostles, and the dutiful submission both of the 
priesthood and of the laity, would be readily 
yielded. Let them but regulate their censures 
by the will of die Supreme Lord, and true men 
would be the last to despise one or the other." 

. He had not only a word of friendly advice to 
offer to the prelates on their unstriptural 
BSsumpdon of autlwrity ; — he likewise under- 
took, in another tract, to prove to the commu- 
nity, bow the priests, and especially those con- 
nected with the religious fraternities, deceived 
the people by their false pretensions and by 
hypocritical practices, thereby destroying "all 
good living and maintaining all nianner of sin^" 
instead of employing their time and talents in 
the furtherance of true godliness. 

Lest while undertaking the oflSce of reformer 
of the sins of his clerical brethren, he might be 
Et[f^x)sed to be actuated by unchuiuble motives, 
he brings forward as his apology, the example 
of the pTtmhet Isdah, who under the imm^iaU; 
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^recdon of Him who is love itself, " cried, and 
ceased not, to show forth to the people of Israel 
their greet sins." 

On the same principle, he conndered it as-his 
duty, nhile time and opportunity were vouch- 
safed to him, to appeal to the secular lords in ft 
tract puUkhed about this time, in which he 
urged them in the most energetic manner, to 
exert all their influence, to correct the prevail- 
ing religious abuses, and "to constrain the 
clergy to live in meekness, poverty, and self-de- 
nying labours." 

The other most important publications given 
by Wycliflfe to the public at this period, were 
tracts entitled, " Duties of Servants and Lords ; " 
" Of Good Preaching FrieMs ; " " On the Four 
Deceits of Antichrist;" "On the Prayers of 
Good Men ; " " On the Seven Deadly Sins," &c. 

We cannot read the Hst of these numerous 
compositions of the reformer, which he sent 
forth in those closing years of his life, without 
being constrained to yield our tribute of praise 
and admiration, to the untiring zeal and mental 
energy, which characterized their author even 
when walking on the verge of the grave, and 
while encompassed with more than the usual in- 
firmitjeB incideot to that period of-life. 

He seemed to feel, like the prophet of old^ 
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Uiat be was almost the sole watcbman of his 
Lord, left oa the battJemeDts of the spiritual 
ZioD, by whom she might be warned of the 
Dumberless enemies who encompassed her with- 
out, or that ' were concealed within her walls. 
He probably was awar^ also, that bis own voice 
mi^t at any moment be stified by the haijd of 
death, or the violence of his enemies, and was 
therefore reluctant to leave any class c^ men 
unoddressed, or any species of religions error 
Hnreproved. His feelings at this ume have 
been forcibly described, as having been proba- 
bly to thisefi^t. "To live and to bcsilen^ is, 
with OK impos»Ue — the guilt of such treason 
i^iiist the Lord of heaven is more to be dreaded 
than many deaths. Let the blow therefore f^ll 
Eiiong}^ I know of the men whom I of^xwe — 
of the times on which I am thrown — and of 
the mysterious providence which relates to our 
sinful race, to believe that the stroke may ere 
long descend. But my purpose is unalterable. 
I wait its coming]" 

These anUdpations were not hbwever, real- 
ised; though the cause of their non-ful61ment 
requires some explanation. We have seen that 
the Duke of Lancaster refused to uphold him 
publidy in his (^position to the pap^ authori- 
tia^ when the pwnts at issue came to be oierely 
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of a .doctritul kiod, and especially such as con- 
flicted with the current opinions respecting the 
cucbariat But it vas notwithstanding generally 
understood, that this nobleman oilertained a 
hi^ opinion of the rdbrmer's character, and a 
lively admiration of his talents, and would have 
most probably resented any open act of aggre»- 
noD upon his perscHi. 

It is also well known that Joanna, the widow 
of the Black Prince, and mother of Richard 11^ 
uniformly exhibited a lively interest in the char- 
acter of Wyclifife, and an anxious concern for 
his personal safety. Our readers will remember 
that it was by the orders of this illustrious per> 
■onage, that Sir Lewis Clifford appeared before 
the Synod at Lambeth, and peremptorily for- 
bade any further proceedings against the ac- 
cused. The character of Joanna is described 
by historians, as having been rendered popular 
by her natural graces of sensibility and amiabil- 
ity, while from a certiun dignity and energy of 
purpose, she was quali&ed both to command 
and ensure respectful attention to her require- 
ments. It is probable tttat she exerted for 
a time, an influence over the mind <£ her son, in 
disposing him to treat the reformer with lenien^* 
but the feeUe monarch sobaequently yielded 
hunielf too pftsrively to tbegnidaace of the 
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vaon dengntog Rinoiig his clergy, and thai 
tided them in tbeir bigoted and intolerant ums- 
cures in oppontion to his duty as a lovereign) if 

not of a BMl. 

Sut his amiable queen, Anne ol Bt^oni^ 
dnnghter of the emperor Charles IV., ventured 
notwithstanding, to appear as the. patrtmess of 
Wjclifle, and the uniform exemplar in her own 
person of the cause of true piety, llie refor- 
mer, when speaking of her,^ expresses hims^f 
thus : — " The noble queen of England, the 
nster of Csasart-may hear the gospel written in 
three langunges, Bohemian, German, and Latin ; 
and to hereticate her on that account, would be 
Luciferian folly." She survived WydifTe about 
ten years, and then left her exalted station on 
earth, which, notwidistan^ng, was checquered 
with many sorrows, to enter upon a nobler and 
happier existence. Her funeral discourse was 
deliver^ by the primate Arundel, who though 
a popish prelate, thought fit to notice this excel- 
lent queen's strict attention to her religious 
duUes. " Notwitlistanding her foreign extrac- 
tion," he remarked, "yet she constantly studied 
the four gospels in English, with the exposition 
of the doctors; and in the study of theK, and 
in the perusal of godly books, she was more dil- 
igent than the prelates themielvefl, attbonsh 
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dieir office and calling required it." This illot- 
trioQs -lady is rendered doubly interesting by 
otbei; circumstances. She became as it were a 
link of communication, between the Church of 
God in England of her own day, and that 
which was to appear subsequently in Germany 
as the spiritual mother of the Protestant 
Church. On her death, it is asserted that her 
attendants returned to Bohemia, carrying back 
with them, ^e writings and opinions of the 
great English reformer, thus scattering the seed 
of God's word, and paving the way more 
plainly than had previously been done, for the 
introduction of the pure light of the gospel by 
Luther and his followers. While these diflferent 
members i^ the royal family avowfid th^nsel'TOS 
the frienda and advocates of Wyclitfe, it will 
not be a matter of surprize that others among 
the ranks of the noble and the learned became 
his partizans. He expressed his. thankfulness 
that "many knights favoured the gospel, and 
bad a mind to read it in English." Among the 
distinguished persons who favoured tlie doo 
trines of the reformer, were the earl marshal 
Lord Percy, Sir John Pecche, Sir Re^nald Hil- 
■ ton. Sir John Tnissel, Sir William Neville, Sir 
John Montague, Sir Lewis Clifford, Sir Tboma* 
Ladmerand Sir Richard Storry. 
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ChaDcer, the father of English poetry, has 
also been redconed unong the admirers of 
Wyclifie,'but h is to be feared that he did not 
emulate the reformer in the purity of seDtimeat 
in re^rd to the r^fubtion of morals, and in the 
eBergy~and zeal be displayed in the ietting forth 
of religious doctrines in truth and gospel sim- 
plicity. 

We have thus seen, that the patronage of 
many of the noble and the learned of the 
realro, was entisted in favour of- the reformer; 
and ibis is one' very probable reason, why his 
enemies did not obtain the power to execute 
that vengeance, which it is to be apprehended 
would have been in accordance with their unholy 
designs. There were however, other reasons 
besides those which we have already mentioned, 
whid) had their origin in the peculiar state in 
which the political poncems of the country 
were at that tiine placed, and which we shall 
proceed bridly to state. 

The pap&I schism had for a long sea^Q dbtrao- 
ted the attention of all Christendom. Among 
the powers of Europe, which supported the 
claims of Urban VI., England took the lead, 
and tbe manner in which she executed her - 
sotbority at this time, must have been peculiarly 
grievons to the r^»iner^ inaanilch as it erinced 
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what a ulender bold his pnadples and (^ouma 
bad obtained, on the great body of bis oonntiT- 
men. Clement V^ it will be remembered, had 
fixed hifl seat st Avignon, in France, and his 
interest Vas considered as identified with that of 
the monarch and people of that king^m. 
Each of the popes bad endeavoured to further 
their cause by the use of warlike weapons, and 
had urged their followers to take up arms in 
their respective ranks, b; lavish promises of 
spiritual blessings to all who should be zealous 
in the cause, and threats of divine vengeance 
■gainst such as should oppose them, or even 
remain neutral. These military expeditions 
were pronounced to be equally meritorious in 
the eyes of Heaven, with the ancient crusades 
undertaken for the recovery of the holy Itmd^ 
and to such as would contribute the smallest 
portion of their property fi>r the furtheruice 
of the cause, a remission of all their sins was 
promised, even if death ^ould overtake them 
before they had entered on their-martial expedi- 
tions. Urban deemed it expedient for the 
honor of the Church, that the crusade which he 
was about to send forth against his rival, should 
be headed by an ecclesiastic; and this honor he 
conferred on Spencer, bishop of >3orwichv 
(England) a prelate, who in the insi^e^tjon of 
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the commons in 1S82 had given proof of hid 
love of military exploits. In order to secure 
the approbation of the ^lig^lish parliament, or 
at any rate to silence their objections, Urban 
suggested that the det^y of the kingdom should 
fun^i one-tenth of the sum necessary to cover 
the expenses of the war, and further advised, 
that all which might be obtained from the laity 
should be voluntarily given, as an alms to the 
Church. So zealous vas the pontiff in the pn^ 
motion of his cause, that he dispatehed more 
than thirty bulls to England on this subject, 
and the prelates and inferior clergy of the king^ 
dom, showed themselves in many instances very 
zealous in furthering his object. "All whoshouh] 
die at this time," nays the historian Froissart, 
*'and who had given their money, were absolved 
from every fault, and by the tenour of the bull, 
happy were they who could now die, in order to 
obtnio so noble an absolution." ■ .■ ' 

The bishop of Norwich was of an age and 
character, which peculiarly fitted him for the 
post to which he had been advanced by the wily 
pontiff. He was young, ardent, of noble birth 
and enamoured with the pomp and pageantry 
attached to martial enterprises, and which in 
those days were considered as being in no 
degree incompatible with the dischai^ of the 
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sacred functions. He was. moreOTer* veiy 
staunch in his attachment to the Romish 
Church, and ready to concur in any m^ures 
that might be devised for suppressing heresy. 
He accordingly entered with eager zeal into die 
designs of Urban. By means <^ the bulls 
which that pontiff had sent abroad into Eng- 
land, he raised a formidable military force widi 
which he determined to invade die dominions of 
the Fi-ench monarch. He landed at Calais, 
there purposing lo wait farther reinforcements 
of English troops. Wearying however of 
delay, Spencer, in opposition to the dictates of 
- prudence and the advice of his friends, entered 
the dominions of the Eari of Flander^ and 
assailed and subdued the tower of Gravelines. 
Here he committed the most criiel havoc, 
sparing neither age nor sex, and irom thenoe 
he continued to mark his footsteps throu^ 
Flanders with blood and rapine, although its 
prince, was supposed to be a friend of Urban, 
and as sudi, should have been exempt by Spen- 
cert from any aggression, since b^ore leaving 
England, this bishop had sworn to confine his 
attack to the enemies of that pontiff whosa 
cause he espoused. He was however, sooQ 
obliged to return to England, and all his pre- 
mature exultation was soon cjtecked by the cen- 
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(ure Bod contempt with which he found himself 
suhsequendy loaded, and which, to one of his 
Tain and irritable temper, most have been pecu- 
liarly mortifying. 

It will be readily imagined that Wycliffe lent 
all his energies to check the torr^t of public 
feeling which Urban had so sedulously endeav- 
ouired to enkindle. *< Christ" said he, "is the 
good shepherd) for he puts forih his own life for 
the saving of his sheep. By forsaking things 
which Christ has bid his priests forsake, the 
pcHttil^ might end tins sti'lfe. If -m&nslayingin 
others be odious to God, much mure in priests, 
who should be vicars of Christ." More espe- 
cially did he take occasion in bis treatise un the 
seven deadly sins, to express his condemnation 
of all warfare, unless in self-defence. "As to 
the title of conquest," he said, " we should un- 
derstand that if God enjoin conquest, it may 
then he lawful, as in the case of the children of 
IsraeL When a kingdom has been forfeited by 
sin gainst its chief Lord Christ, in punishment 
of such trespass, he may give it to another peo- 
ple. But men should not dream that a people 
have BO sinned, and that God will thus punish 
them, except God tell it them." 

But while he thus continued faithfully to 
expose the errors of the times, he was as we 
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bare seen, upheld by the avowed fevoiir of 
Some high in state, and secretly countenanced 
1^ others, and was moreover sheltered by these 
rery billows which were overspreading the reli- 
gioiw community, whose influence he so much 
dreaded. Tims his bark, though its Tiding 
had been shorn and tattered in the many storms 
which he had been called to weather, was pei^ 
mitted to reach Its destined haven in peace end 
safety. 

"We have good reason to believe that "as the 
evening of life was felt to be descending on 
him, his devout contemplations of future ble^ 
sedness, his zeal in the cause of Christian refof 
ntation, and his feelings in anticipation of the 
suflerings which his persecutors might be allowed 
to inflict on him, were all greatly puriiied and 
elevated." The desire of his heart seems to 
have been that in the employment of the varied 
talents committed to his stewardship, — whether 
as the reprover of sins or as one of the faithfiil 
shepherds of Christ's great flock, — he might 
be foun^ occupying with those talents while life 
and energy remained to discharge his allotted 
work. 

Towards the close of his long and arSoous 

ministerial career, he was obliged to employ a 

curate, in the dischai^e of bis parodtial dulJet: 
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he however still continued to officiate when his 
EtreDgth permitted, and is said to have been 
engaged in tlie administration of the sflcrament 
of the Lord's Suf^r, when the lapt grest enemy- 
laid his iron grasp ~upon liim. In maintaining 
the gospel doctrine of the euchsrist, he had 
laboured indefatigably, riot counting his life 
dear unto him, if so be, that he might set forth 
the truth to others, and while thus showing forti) 
his Lord's death in obedience to his commands, 
he wfts found by the messenger of his Saviour, 
and after a short mortal conflict, conveyed to 
that world, where he was no more to see through 
a glass darkly, but face to face. 

His DBturally vigorous constitution had, as we 
have seen, rallied under the former attacks of 
paralysis, but the last was so severe, as to deprive 
him at once of consciousness, though he sur- 
vived two days. His fatal illness commenced 
on the 2dth of December, and he expired on 
the 31st day of the same month, in the sixty- 
first year of his age. 

This extraordinary man reached not the allot- 
ted ageof our race, which might have been rea- 
sonably expected from his temperate habits, and 
naturally vigorous frame ; but the strong excite- 
ment, both of body and mind, under which be 
passed so many of his years, very probably ten- 
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ded to wear away his physical strength, and 
caused his sun to set, ere that event might natu- 
rally have been expected; bnt says one of his 
biogn^hers, " if his mortal existence be mea- 
sured by the amount of his labours and achieve* 
meats, he must appear to us as full of days, as 
he was of honours." ^ 

We have now, though in a brief manner, 
inspected the details which have been handed 
down to us, of this illustrious and remarkaUe 
individual. It remains Sot as, to endeavour to 
the beet of our abilities, to attempt an estimate 
of his character, at least so far as circumstances 
will permit us so to do. 
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CHAPTER XII 



In end^eftTOuring to form an estimate of the 
character of W^clifle, we are at once con- 
scious of difficulUes existing which have a ten- 
dency to prevent our forming so ckar and accu- 
rate judgment as we should desire. We have 
no traditions handed down, no record given, by 
a faithful friend, by which the veil would be 
uplifted which hangs over him in his daily 
walk and conversation. We can read indeed 
the workings of bis vigorous mind, in his volu^ 
minous writings which have survived to the 
. present time. We can measure the strength 
and purity of his principles to a great degree 
by weighing well the temptations, both of the 
world, the flesh and the devil, which he with- 
stood in urging his onward course, — and while 
courageously proclaiming himself the reprover 
of a mighty phalanx of spiritual corruptions, and 
continuing unwaveringly to the last hour, to 
maintain the -conflict which to human eyes 
seems to have beeu unequal; but we instinc- 
tively look for more; we feel a continual and 
craving desire to push aside as It were the haze 
and mist which encompass the object of our 
admiration, and to come into contact with him 
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as B creature partaking of our flesh aad blood, 
feeling convinced that by so doing, oar sj'nip»- 
thies would be exceedingly drawn out, and our 
interest in his character greatly enbanc^. Wc 
want to know WycIiiFe as he was in bis inters 
course with society ; — how that energetic mind 
conducted itself in its hours of retirement and 
of conversation; what were his habits, both 
religious, intellectual and moral; — how he 
behaved himself in private towards his friends, 
and how "he exemplified his Master's precepts in 
hb conduct towards his numerous, implacable 
and virulent enemies. AH minutite in respept 
to these numberless particulars which give such 
a charm and zest to the deUtils of the biogra- 
pher, are wanting in the, pKsent case, and we 
must be content to make our estimate of him 
under great disadvantages ; -as the traveller when 
surveying the ruins of Balbec, endeavours to 
form an idea of the original grandeur of the 
whole, from the fragments that still survive. 

If there is any one feature of his character 
which arrests our attention more than another, 
it is his untiring energy of purpose and action. 
No sooner did his acute and comprehensive 
mind seize on the truth, whether in doctrine or 
practice, however encumbered it ' might have 
be«i with disfiguring errors, and however dan- 
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gerous might have been the task of separating 
(henij than immedistel; with enei^ and deci- 
sion of acUon, — not for a moment conferring 
with -Sesh and blood, — did he proceed in his 
worit of reformation. Unawed by tlireats, and 
shrinking not from death, if that was to be 
endured in the discharge of duty, his watch- 
word seems to have been, " onward ! " and like 
the courageous soldier, if a breach was to bie 
carried, or a wall broken down, he' was ever 
ready to be the leader of "the forlorn hope" 
of religious patriots^ — lending his «rm to the 
dangerous work, even till the films of death 
came over him, to blind his visitHi and arrest 
his tottering step. 

If his character was admirable for its energy, 
so was it for its consistency of purpose and of 
principle. When once convinced of what was 
the path of duty, he hesitated not to follow the 
dictates of conscience, and enter upon it ; and 
having done so, he was not to be swerved to the 
right or to the left by the persuasions of others, 
or by selfish motives. For an example, let us 
instance his behaviour, when tempted by. his 
illustrious patron, to a compromise of principle^ 
by his command to abstain from any further 
pressing of doctrinal points, WycUffe did not 
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persevere in setting forth the gospel doctrine of 
the lord's Supper, without having counted the 
«st. He knew well that earthly friends would 
forsake him, but he consoled himself in thinking 
of one, "whose love sticketh closer than a 
brother's." He was no less consistent in the per^' 
formance of duty, than strenuous in the enforce* 
ment of it upon others. He had asserted that 
the office of the ministry, when faithfully dis- 
charged, was the most honourable that could be 
conferrefi on man, inasmuch as he was thereto 
made an ambassador of God. And we 6nd 
that the traditionary reports wliich are still pre- 
served in Lutterworth with regard to the charac- 
ter of Wyclif^ and the only ones which arff 
considered entitled to much credit, represent 
him as most exemplary in the discharge of his 
parochial duties, — devoting the early hours of 
every day to visiting the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, — to feeding the hungry, and 
to instructing the poor and the aged, and. to 
tending the death-bed of saints and sinners. 
He had asserted that " if we hope to be rewarded 
in this life, . our hope of heavenly bliss perish- 
eth ; " so did the doctrines which he enforced 
with respect to offices and emoluments in the 
Church, at once place a bar in the way to his 
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attuning wealth, or acquiring any authority, 
except such as must have been gained by bis 
cotnmandiag character. 

He is accused by his enemies, of being ran- 
corous and abusive in his language and deport- 
ment, to a]] who differed from him. But before 
we condemn him for this violation of the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, we thust remember what 
were the habits and manners of the age in 
which he lived. It will be sufficient to call to 
mind the language made use of by his Romish 
adversaries, whom we shall find far exceeding 
him in the use of these carnal weapons. Such 
being undoubtedly the case, it wouM seem man- 
ifestly unjust to attribute to him as a personal 
defect, what was unquestionably in a great 
degree referable to the character of the age in 
which be lived. It is one thing to admit a fact 
painful and humiliating to human nature, and 
another to attempt to justify it. 

"With regard to Wycliffe's intellectual diarac- 
ter, we must remark that it was eminently dis- 
tinguished by originality. Standing ' aloof, as 
we have shown England to have done at this 
period, from intercourse with foreign sectaries, 
it appears that he became acquainted with the 
coimptions of the Bomish Churdi, and pre- 
pared £ar the office of a reformer of dKm, b^ a 
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slow and gradual process of mind, and one in 
which be was little indebted to human aid. He 
saw no precedent for the office he undertodc, in 
the histoi; of his country. Grosstete and Eltz 
Ralph had indeed gone so far ss to attack the 
outworks of the Romish Church, but they had 
not ventured to lay open, or rather were most 
probably not aware, of the abomination luilcing 
within. He looked around him, and beheld the 
pure &itfa of the gospel almost wholly superse- 
ded by a mass of superstitious tenets aud cor- 
rupt practices, bearing the name of religion," but 
wholly devoid of self-giving power. TTie sim- 
ple rituals of purer days, had given place to 
heathenish and childish ceremonies, and its minis- 
ters no longer were to be found fulfilling the 
duties to which they had been set apart by their 
Master, the Great head of the Church. Neither 
were these evils of recent origin ; but the lapse 
of centuries had tended to strengthen and con- 
firm tfaem. He therefore stood forth as the 
fearless reprover of all, to which time and habit, 
combined with natural corruption, had served to 
give permanence, and ventured to draw off die 
covering with which the oracles of truth had so 
long been shrouded, and with the words of 
inspiration on his lips, proceeded to declare 
what was truth, both in {aitfa« morals, and reU* 
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^U8 rites and ceremonies. Neither did he do 
so, only when flushed with the novelty of the 
undertaking but persevered in the work with 
a constancy which gathered strength as age 
advanced. 

In judging of his literaiy attainments alsoy 
we are coastriuned to rank hirh high among the 
men of his age, though he could not of course 
compete in learning, with scholars (^ the present 
time. His election to the chair of theolt^y at 
the most distinguished university of his country, 
and his appointment as the representative of his 
sovereign in so imporUnt a negotiation as that 
at'Bruges, sufficiently attest the light in which 
his ahilities for the discharge of duties, either of 
a civil, religious of literaiy kind, were regarded 
by his country. 

Wycliffe was also eminendy a patriot. His 
enlightened mind was not content with endeav- 
ouring to obtain" lor his country, a partial or 
temporary improvement in her condition. With 
a comprehensive glance he seems to have discov- 
ered what was defective in her civil and political, 
as well as in her religious affairs, and with 
him, seeing an evil, was but preparatory to 
making an attempt to remedy it. We have had 
occasion to observe in how many instances, Wy& 
liSe's energies of mind were prodactiTe of beo- 
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«Gt to the cause of (nril, as well as of reli^iu 
freedom. EspeciidJy was he a bene&ctor to his 
COUDtry and the Church, in presenting the word 
of God to the English people in their mother 
tongue. He was accusttmied to enforce -upon 
the clergy, the responsibility which rested on 
them as ministering servants to Uie human race. 
Tliey were by virtue of their office, he said, put 
in charge with the care of the sheep of Christ's 
flock, and bound to labour in season and out of 
season to promote their best interests i instead 
of doing so, the reformer contended that the 
clergy were the greatest obstacles in the way of 
social and religious improvement. He asserted 
that the papal power had strenuously laboured 
to effect one great object, and that they had not 
laboured in vain, for that the human mind in 
dbe commencement of the fourteenth century, 
and long previous, had been fettered in a state 
of degrading and moat oppressive vassalage. 
With all the energy of thought and purpose by 
which he was, evef characterized, he therefore 
called on the enslaved to arise and be free 

Wycliffe's personal piety has been rather- 
uncharitably questioned by certain modern Prot- 
estant writers, as well as by his numerous ene- 
mies; but bow can his umleviating consistency 
of diaracter, — his )#borious devotion to tha 
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most selMenying and humble duties, equally 
remarkable in those degenerate days, with his 
zeat in attacking the corruptions of the wealthj 
and the powerful, — be accounted for except as 
flowing from deep religious principles? His 
numerous sermons which have come down to us, 
more especially when we consider the character 
of the times in which he lived, were exceedingly 
practical and spiritual in their tone of sentiment. 
He rarely concludes any composition however 
brie£ without imploring the blessing of the Lord 
upon it, and he seldom alludes to liis suflferings, 
without accompanying these expressions with 
some corresponding acknowledgement of mer- 
cies received, more especially of the great gift 
of God's love to man, the redemption of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ His jMety 
appears to have been somewhat tinged -with 
gloom, which is not to be wondered at, when 
we recollect how often his path was hedged 
. with thorns, and clouds and darkness obscured 
bis dwelling, which was never enlivened by aq 
affectiotiate and sympathizing femily, since in 
common with the clergy of his age, he lived a 
life of celibacy- 
While contemplating all the claims which 
Wycliffe's character undoubtedly presents to the 
grMitude and respect of his country, as vdl as • 
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on mankind at large, we feel as if it might have 
been ntionally expected, that after the personal 
feelings of his cotemporaries had subsided, and 
the ohject of their enmity had descended to the - 
silent tomb, that Time, the great healer of all 
human disturbance^ tnight have exerted its 
influence in teaching the opponents ot the refor- 
mer, to regard him with calmer and more 
unpredjudiced feelings, if not to do fiill justice 
to his memory. 

Very painful is it then to find, thirty years 
afler the earthly career of this iliustiious man 
had closed, the council of Constance, in 14<15 
collecting a numher of obnoxious articles said 
to be contained in his writings and condemn- 
ing them most unsparingly with his other publi- 
cations. Not content with this manifestation 
of abhorrence of his heretical sentiments, the 
papal power proceeded still farther, in wreaking 
its impotent vengeance on one whose voice while 
living no threats or persecution oo her part 
could ever silence, for in 14S8 by the commands 
of the pontiff, his remains were disinterred. 

"Hii dr; bonei to Hsbes ore coDiumed 
And flung into the brook tlut tCKveli neu; 
Fortliwtth thst ancient voice which ■treami cui hear 
Thus ipeake, (that voice which walki upon the wind, 
Though letdoni heard by bOMj bumui kind,) 
' As thoQ these »«hes little brook, wilt beU, 
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Jnlotb* AfBOi ATon to tb« tida 

Of Bsrern, Bevetn t» the narrow atu, ^ . 

Into main ooeto tb#}, Ihi* deed ancnnt 

An tmblem Tipldi to fHenda and enemiM, 

Haw Um bold teacher' I d«ctrine Mo^tiSed, , 

Bj Truth, ihall apread thron^hout the world diaptraeiL' '' 

WOBDBWORTB. 

Forty-four years intervened between his death 
and the ofleriDg of this contemptible and ridicu- 
lous insult to tbe ashes of our reformer, but 
during that half century a great change in the 
civil and religious condition of England had 
taken place, which it is not within our present 
design here to relate. It will be sufficient 
merely to state, that owing to the peculiar situ- 
ation of affairs which followed, resulted from the 
long and bloody wars between the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster, and the accession of Henry 
IV. to the throne, the clergy became invested 
with increasing power and influence in the 
kingdom. Presuming on these advantages, 
tbey'ventured for the sake of augmenting their 
power, to encourage the superstitious tenden- 
cies of the public mind, and at the saxae time to 
introduce a system of persecution more daring, 
more open, and more unrelenting than any 
which had been previously known or, felt in the 
Eo^ish kingdom. But these violent measures, 
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wherever recorded in the hisCcHy of the Church 
of Christy are nniforoily found to have ulti- 
mately defeated Uie object of those who emr 
ployed them, since those who protest against 
erroneous doctrines from principle, will only 
become more decided in their opposition, the 
more they are convinced of the reality of the 
evil against which they are contending. 

^e perseciitions which embittered, and most 
probably shortened the life of Wycliffe, were 
succeeded by others of a more sanguinary kind. 
The feeble-minded Richard lent the sanction of 
bis authority to the efKirts of the dignitaries of 
the Church, in correcting "all who should 
obstinately preach or maintain, whether pub- 
lickly or privately, any conclusion, as from the 
sacred scriptures, contrary to the determinations 
of the Church, and who by the sharpness of 
their sufferings may be brought to repentance." 

Among the sufferers from these le^al enact- 
ments, the disciples of the reformer tx>re a dis- 
tinguished part. These were generally desig- 
' nated by the opprobrious name of Lollards, and 
appear to hav£ been very numerous, both at the 
time of his death and through succeeding ages^ 
For, says Knighton, a cotemporary of the 
reformer, « they every where filled the kingdom ; 
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so that a man cfpAd scarcely meet two peopb 
on the road, but one of them vas a disciple of 
Wycliffe." 

. Neither were they confined to the more hunt- 
ble walks of life. The illufitrioua queen oS 
Richard II., Anne of Bohemia, as we have 
previouslj' stated, countenanced Wycli& while 
he lired, and after his death, extended her pro* 
tecting care to his persecuted disciples. Many 
among the nobili^ emulated her example, while 
others from the ranks of the titled, the learned 
and the powerful, were found willing to lay 
down their fortunes, and even their lives, not 
counting these dear unto tliem, if they were to 
be purchased by the sacrifice of those princi- 
ples, for which 'Wycli&, their sjuritual lather, 
had been ready and willing to peril his own. 

Among the most illustrious of this latter class 
of Wyciafe's disciples, was Lord Cobham, 
who suffered martyrdom for his attachment to 
those principles which the reformer had incul- 
cated. ' This nobleman possessed superior tid- 
ents and an unblemished reputation, and was 
highly esteemed by that sagacious monarch, 
Heniy IV., notAitbstandtng this nobleman 
never attempted to disguise his religious senti- 
ments. When that monardi was succeeded by 
his son Henry V., I«rd Cobham's 8itnati<m 
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became most critical. The new king bad, while 
prince of Wales, been reniat^able-for his dissi-^ 
paled habits i but when seated on the throne, 
he ha<L wisdom enough to see the fatal conse- 
quences which must ensue to his kingdom, were 
he to persist ia bis former coarse of life. He 
therefore, it is to be feared from motives of p(J- 
icy alone, and not under the impulse of sound 
and enlightened principle, determined to leave 
the ranks of dissipation, and from being one of 
the memles of the established Church, became 
one of her most zealous advocates, and the 
upholder of all her tenets and practices, how- 
ever corrupt. 

Lord Cobham bad excited the enmity of the 
, clergy, as one of the leading men among the 
Lollards, and by the disinterested devotion of 
bis wealtl) to the purpose of multiplying copies 
of WyciifFe's writings, as well as by the zeal 
with which he laboured to disseminate the prin- 
ciples of the reformer in every possible manner, 
in contempt of those solemn decrees which had 
condemned these writings and those instrumen- 
tal in spreading them, to the flames. 

Henry V. appears to have been at first reluc- 
tant to proceed to extremities with a nobleman 
of Lord Cobham's rank and character, and 
i that milder efforts should be used in the 
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first instan^v and reasoning should be employed 
to detach him from tl)e heretical party; if these 
failed, then the sovereign expressed bis villing- 
ness to leave the accused to be dealt with, accor- > 
ding as the wisdom of the Church might sug- 
gest. 

Henry was deeply incensed at finding all his 
efForls incflectual, in inducing Lori Cobbaq^ 
to return to the boaom of the Romish Church. 
He accordingly without aoy more apparent 
compunction, resigned hia illustrious servant to 
the hands of those, vrfiose authority was now 
equal to what their most implacable enmity 
could have desired. 

Cobham was committed to the Tower, and 
subsequently brought before the An^btshop of 
Canterbury and the bish<^ of London and 
Winchester, in the chapter-house of St. Paul's, 
London. Even in this trying moment, when 
abandoned by all human aid, the courage of the 
illustrious sufferer did not forsake him. " Ycu 
ttee me in your power," said he to his enemies, 
" and do with me as you please." He witnessed 
a good confession before many witnesses, and 
bore the following noble testimony in fqvorof 
the superior excellence of bis master's doctrines ; 
"As for that virtuous man Wycliffo* whose 
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judgments ye wo highly disdain, I shall say her^ 
of my part, both heibre God and maor that 
before I knew that despised doctrine of his, I 
never abstained from sin, but since I learned 
therein to fear my Lord God, it hath otlierwis^ 
I trust, been with me. So much grace I never 
could find in all your glorious instructions." 

This speech called forth a number of abusive 
and angry retorts from his enemies, which Cob- 
ham bore with the utmost patience. He was 
again appealed to, and warned that the day was 
waning, and that it bdiooved him to make 
instant and implicit submission to the authorities 
of the Church. To all these threats and insul- 
ting speeches, he only replied in the same clear 
and dignified manner as before, " Do with me 
as you will." 

The Archbi^op of Canterbury then pro* 
noUDoed sentence upon Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord of Cobham, as "a most pernicious and 
detestable heretic" Tlie undaunted sufferer 
replied with calmness, that the punishment to 
be inflicted upon him could only affect his body ; 
his soul he trusted was perfectly safe in the 
hands of Him who had created jt, and who, he 
doubted not, would in His inGnite mercy, and 
in the fulfilment of bis promise sdve iL He 
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spent the few moments which renuinedto him, 
before his recommittsl to the Tower, in imploring 
the divine forgiveness for his persecutors. 

By Bome means or other, Lord Cobbam ' 
escaped this time from the vengeance of his 
enemies, and for a season found an a^lum in 
a foreign land. The most odious reports were 
then circulated, by which, among other ofGinces, 
he was charged with being accessary to treason- 
able des^^ns against his sovere^. Even his 
most implacable enemies, in endeRTonring Ut 
substantiate these charges, have had recourse to 
the most evident absurdities. However clumsy 
their tale may appear to the imparl reader of 
the nineteenth century, it answered the purpose 
of those who invented iL An act was passed 
evidently to meet his case, which identified 
treason with heresy; and when Lord O^ham 
was retaken about three years after, he was sen* 
fenced to die according to liie mode prescribed 
under this bloody statute. 

The courage of the sufierer had not lost .- 
strength by time, neither did it faO under the 
prospect of the ignominious and fearful death 
which, now awaited him ; — again he was beard 
interceding for his enemies. He was hung in 
cfauns as • traitor,, and at the same time slowly 
consumed to adies as a heretic. The qteofad* 
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thus prawDted, o^^vated as it was by tbe 
adcoowledged worth and high xank of the mar- 
tyr, served but to imprint on tbe hearts of those 
who were, already favourably disposed to the 
reformer's doctrines, a more lively conviction of 
thar truth and purity, aad a deeper detestation 
of the cruel policy and unchristian principles of 
that Church — ' which could not only sanction, 
but enibrce such cruel treatment of thoee who 
were merely guilty of non*coDformity to her 
doctrines and ritual. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE OPINIONS or WTCLIFrE. 

Many of the doctrines which distingniched 
tbe creed of Wyclifie, have been noticed in the, 
records of his life. It is desirable however to 
give a brief sanunary of them in our concluding 
chapter, since they have been not only misrepn^ 
Bented by bis popish enemies, but misunderstood 
by some Protestants, and wrested to his disad- 
vantage. 

It is important in the first place, to remem- 
ber that Wycliflfe was designated as tbe Gospel 
Doctor, that is, a teacher who professed to draw 
all his doctrines from the oracles of divine 
truth.' His fiuth therefore was derived from tbe 
Bpriptares. He maintained that "the law of 
Jesus Christ infinitely exceeds all other laws;" 
and that in the revelation of it, " all truth was 
either expressed or implied ; " that each chris- 
tian hath a right of private judgment, and that 
to him who seeks in tbe spirit which the Saviour 
hath enjoined, to know God's will, in order that 
be may bithfiilly fulfil it, that to him, but only 
to him, the scriptures will ever be a sufficient 
and unerring guide, in doctrine and in practice. 
'He ctmndered the canonic^ s^ptnres as akaie 
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entitled to be received by the Clhurcb, and 

asserted that oa all truth is cootaioed in tbe 
Dibl«, BO should do conclusion be admitted, 
unless it rests for support on that only sure fouQ- 
datioD. 

Tbe authority assumed by the pope, by which 
be became invoted with a right to interfere in 
temporal concerns, Wycliffe^ as we have had 
oocaaioa to see, wholly rejected ; and in spiritual 
matters he would allow him no &rther influence 
or power than could be proved conformable to 
scripture. He denied the infallibility claimed 
by the ponti^ and proved that as ioberitors of 
a fallen and corrupt nature, they were like all 
other men, liable to fall into error in doctrine, 
and into viciousness of life. 

The prelates of that age contended, that they 
were not subject to the secular lords, so as to 
pay them taxes^ and to aid the commons ; and 
also that they were not amenable to any laws 
but those of the pope, who they said was their 
only sovereign. WyclifFe boldly taught that 
this was an unscnptural doctrine, and that to 
maintain it, was to magnify the decrees of man, 
above the commands of God, since the pope 
had been frequently known to grant his clerical 
servants indulgences by which they were excused 
from obeying certain oommandmwits of Christ 
D,j;,..;^L, Cookie 
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or granted absoladon wben they had trans- 
gressed them. 

The Church of Chiis^ be taught, ^as ** the 
congregation of jost men, for whom Jesus Christ 
shed his blood ; and not mere stones and timber, 
and earthly dross, which Uie clerks of Anti- 
<^rist magnify more, Uian the righteousness of 
God and the soids of men." The Romish 
Churdi be considered eutided to no peculiar 
authority, neidier did he admit that the pope 
was the head of the Church, and opposed extrav- 
agant claims to spiritual supremacy, whether in 
the persons of tbe pontifi^ the bishops, or the 
inferior orders of the clergy; while he uniformly 
declared in conformity with the scriptures, that 
the faithful ministers of Christ should be treated 
with' peculiar respect, as the chosen ambassadors 
of God, and should be "cherished io love very 
highly for their work^ sake." He asserted that 
tbe authority of popes and cardinals, of patri- 
archs and archbishops and other dignitaries of 
the Church, was not recognised in the primitive 
Church. In his news of diurch government, 
he seems to have inclined rather to the opinions 
munt»ned by ncm-epiacopa] churches at the 
d^, and in that respect difiered widely from 
the German reformer. 

Some of tbe enemiei of Wydiffe diarge him 
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with milking the most flattering appeals to the 
aecalar suthorides, \a the hope of gaining them 
M his partizaas, in waging hia warfare against 
the power and poBGessioDs of the clergy : others, 
it) opposition to these, have endeavoured to re|^ 
resent bim as the abettor of doctrines unfriendly 
to the infij^nce of the civil power. But these 
assertions, which would seem to contradict each 
other, have both been di^roved by tbe most 
faithful and authentic statement of his seutU 
ments on these disputed ptHnta, given by his 
biographer Vaughan, and substantiated by bis 
own words. To the impartial reader of his 
writings, it will be manifest, that he set forth no 
dootrines which affected the l^ttl rights of 
property. He maintained the supremacy of 
tbe ref^ authority over all persons in temporal 
concerns, even in the case of the clergy." 
" Prelates " he says " slander poor priests and 
other cbrisliau men, saying they will not obey 
their sovereigns, nor fear the curse, dot keep 
the laws, but despise all things that are not to 
their liking ; and that they are therefore worse 
than Jews or Pagans.'^ In reply to these charges, 
he admitted the fact that all men .would not be 
servants to heathen- lords, as being (ess worthy 
than themselves ; neither woukt they be to 
christiw lords, siflw they »y tiwJi i^»a Christ 
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made all men free; "but," said the refonner, 
" these notions spring not &om christian hearts, 
bat are iniiised into the minds of those who enter- 
tain them, by the great adversary of souls, for 
the word of God uniformly teaches obedience 
to those in authority, whether to " the king aa 
supreme, or unto govemours, as unto them that 
are seat by him for the punishment of evil 
doers, and for ^e praise of them that do well." 

He maintained that the relation subsisting 
between the govertiing and the governed implied 
mutual obligations. The latter were caudoned 
agunat indulging a spirit of insubordination, or 
from seeking to redress any grievance by uncon- 
stitutional or unjust means;, so on the other 
hand, were those entrusted with authon^ 
strictly cautioned against abusing their power in 
any d^'ee. 

Wydiffe also taught that the clergy should 
be subject to the magistrate in eveiy thing 
which affected the social interests of the laiQr, 
and that the possessions of the Church not 
being held of the pontiff, but entirely of the 
crown, so was the sovereign at liberqr to call on 
those invested with them, to give their diare 
towards aiding the resources of the state. 

The reformer has been much censured for 
the sentiments which he entertained with respect 
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to the system of tything and church endow- 
ments. He considered it to be a positive duty 
fw the members of the Church to provide ior 
the support of thdr pastors, biit contended that 
this obligation might be cancelled l^ the clergy 
foiling in their duty and falling into deadly sins. 
The custom of tithes bad, he said, passed away, 
it being only a part of the Mosaic economy. 
He exhorted his bearers, in providing for their 
priests, " to do (Aeir aims for the love of God 
and for the help of their souls, and fcv the help 
of diristiao men." While to the clei^ he 
add, " think ye then on this noble office, and 
honour it, and do it cheeriiilly, according to 
your knowledge and power." 

It seems more than probable that Wycliffe 
continued to the close of his life, in common 
with the Church of Rome, to admit the sacra- 
meDts to be seven in number, v^iile he does not 
allow every one of them to be generally neces- 
sary to salvation. Bapdsm and the Lord's Sup- 
per he consklered to be bo. Transubstantiation, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, he denied. Of 
bfqitism, his views may be gathered from the 
following extract from his writings : " Baptism 
with water, is significant of baptism with the 
Spirit. In the latter, God christeneth the souls 
of men; that is to say, wasbeth their souls from 
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the uncleann«ss of all sin." Agun ; " Bodily 
waduDg of a child, is not the end of baptizing ; 
bat baptizing is a token of the washing of the 
soul from sin, both ori^nal and actual, by virtae- 
taken of Christ's death." 

With ragard to image-worship, which the 
enlightened ProtesUnt of the present d^ is 
accustomed to regard with so much dread, we 
find the reformer's views far less freed from the 
shackles of popish superstition, than might have 
beeu expected from the enlightmed state of his 
mind on other points of religious doctrine^ 
While acknowledging the God of the Bible to 
be the only proper object of man's devotion, 
and hy setting forth the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the only Mediator between God and sinners, he 
did in fact condemn the invocation of saints, yet 
we find him for a long time cleaviug so &r to this 
error of the Romish Church, as -to call in as a 
stimulant to his devotion, the visible representa- 
tions of our lord's crucified body, though this 
remnant of a corrupt faith, we have reason to 
believe he discarded 'before his death, since his 
followers were condemned for refusing to ctm- 
form to the practice of bowing down before the 
crucifix. Moreover we find him late in life con- 
tendii^ that to gaze on an image was an act 
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reiy nearly approochiag to Rctiial idolatry, and 
not to be exciued oa tbe ground of the worship 
being rendered to- the Bdog represented and not 
to the image itself 

He allowed the memory of the &ithful to be 
cherished as incitements (o virtuous living, but 
po«tively deaied the doctrine which represented 
weak and bllible beings as having performed 
meritorious acts over and above what was neces- 
sary iu confirmation of their faith, thus consti- 
tuting a fund of good works available to the 
salvation of other of their fellow-beings. 

There was one doctrine maintuoed by the 
popish clergy at that period, which gave them 
an immense hold, not only over the minds of 
tbe ignorant, superstitious and feeble in intellect^ 
but over others, more enlightened in under- 
stuiding and coascientious in practice, and who 
were fcund apparently reluctant, and without 
the moral ability, to shake off a chain which 
having been fastened on them in early life, 
adhered with exceeding tenacity. This was the 
doctrine of purgatoiy, which extended the influ- 
ence of the deigy into another and untried 
state of being, by representing the state of tbe 
departed as not being in conformity to scriptni^ 
determined at the moment of their dissc4ntioD, 
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but as capable <^ being improved by the efficacy 
of prayers and otber religlouB services performed 
by the clergy in their behalf. In the earlier 
writings of Wycliffe, his mind was evidently 
labonring under considerable obsenri^ on this 
point, since he quotes on one occasion with evi- 
dent approbatian Bome remarks of St. Augustine, 
the purport of which was that there 'was a pur- 
gatory out of which souls may be helped by the 
alms andprt^fcrs of holy men. Bat even then, 
he viewed with abhorrence the idea of the 
worldly and unftuthful clergy having any power 
to effect a change in the state of the departed, 
and represented the bestowing and receiving of 
money for masses for the dead, by the cormpt 
priests of the day, as a most "base merchan- 
dise." In the latter period of his life, his views 
became gradually clear on this point, and "ibr 
many years before bis death, his allusions to this 
tenet are few and cautious, tending almost inva- 
ri^y to separate it from its corruptions, rather 
than to define its import or uses." 

While he acknowledged that confession might 
properly be made to a priest, and when made in 
a contrite frame of mind and accompanied with 
the fruits of repentance^ would constitute in hit 
eyes a profitable religions duty, he yet ever 
averred, that to the Lord oar Ood alone belong- 
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eth real absolntion or forgiveness of ana, and 
tb*t it was blasphemy in any priest to take uptm 
bintself the power of remission of them. 

Fasting, when used in a proper spirit, and 
not carried too far, or presumed on as a meritcH 
rioQs act, he considered salutary; but that absti- 
nence which subjects tbe body to severe sufier- 
ing, he considered as a self-righteous attampt to 
emulate the life of angels, white as man there 
was still an allotted work to discharge, and a 
proper sphere prescribed by God. He declared 
tbe Romish Church unjustiGable in iiDposing 
arbitrarily upon all her clei^y, lives of celibacy, 
white he yet never availed himself of the liber^ 
to which he considered himself justly entitled, 
that of entering tbe married state. 

We now pass on to a brief view of the refor- 
mer's doctrines on the fundamental truths of tbe 
gospel. No language con be more decided than 
that in which he expresses his full belief in 
justification as alone obtained by faith in the 
obedience and death of Christ. He declares 
that to that one only and all sufficient sacrifice 
offered on the cross, must every descendant of 
Adam be indebted, not in part merely, but 
entirely, for the removal of his guilt. 

A prominent article in his creed was, the 

dectiod of grace. <* We ar« predestinedt" bt 
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rainarki^ " that we may obtuo divine acceptance 
and become holy; having received that grace 
through the humanity of Christ, by which we 
are rendered finally pleasing to God." 

Dr. James says, " In the doctrine of merits 
Wyclife was neither pelagian nor papist; he 
beateth down all of those proud pharisees who 
say that God did not all for them, but think 
that their merits help." Wyclif^ says, " Heal 
us Lord for nought, that is for no merit of ours ; 
but for thy mercy, Lord, not to our merits, but 
to thy mercy give thy joy. We are all origi- 
nally sinners, as Adam, and in Adam; his lep- 
rosy cleaveth faster to us than Naaman's did to 
Gehazi ; for according to God's teaching we are 
all sinners from our birth, so that we cannot so 
much as think a good thought unless Jesus the 
Angel of good counsel send it ; nor perform a 
good work unless it be properly a good work* 
His mercy comes before us, that we receive 
grace^ and followeth us, helping us, and keeping 
us in grace. So then it Is not good for us to 
trust in our merits, in our virtues, in our right- 
eousness ; but to ccMiclude this point, good it is 
only to trust in God." "As a right looking <m 
the brazen adder saved the people from the 
venom of serpents, so a right looking by full 
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belief on Christ saveth his people. ' Tbe right- 
eousness of God therefore, and his grace, and 
die salvation of men, all tbos moved Christ to 
die." 

While this illustrious reformer was thus . 
explicit in the expression of his views on the 
great and fundamental doctrine of justification 
by faith, which has been most happily denomi- 
nated the key-stone of the Christian arch, he 
was no less decided in his views of the prt^re^ 
(ive saoctification, which is ensured to the people 
of God by Him who has engaged to be to all 
who receive Him as a Saviour from the guilt of 
■in, a Saviour likewise from its power and 
dominion. "It is not enough" he says, "to 
bear the cross of a painful life, except we follow 
Christ in meekness, love, and heavenly desire. 
They are but scorners who to-day turn to God, 
and to-morrow tuYn away ; who lo-day do their 
[>enance, and to-morrow tnm to their former 
evils. What is turning ^m God, bnt turning 
to the changing things of this world, to delight 
in the creatures, die lust of the flesh, and the 
works of the fiend? To be turned from the 
world, is to set at nought its joys, and to sufier 
meekly, all bitterness, slanders and deceit for the 
love of Christ To leave all occupations unlaw- 
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All and unpro6table to the soul, so Uiat man's 
will and thought become de&d to the things 
which the world loveth and worshippeth." 

He warned his be&rers, that in seeing and 
striving after lives of holy obedience to the will 
and commandments of God, they must expect 
to be much oppressed and hindered by bim,' 
who through all ages of the Church hajS ever 
been the adversary of our &lle'n race, and 
whose mal^nity and craftiness seem to be only 
increased the more his objects of enmity become 
aware of his designs, and desirous of Inistrating 
them. " He [that is Satanl studieth to bring 
against us all manner of temptations and tribu- 
lations, according as he seeth that by the mercy 
of God we are escaped out of bis power. For 
be seekelh nothing so miich as to separate men 
from the pure and the everlasting love of Jesus 
Christ, and to make tliem love perishing things, 
and the uncl«uiness of the world." 

This brief statement <^ the opinions of the 
illustrious reformer, and with it sur present bio- 
graphical sketch, we would conclude in the 
woi^ of Mr. Vaughan : — "I have ventured to 
'remark, that had Wycliffe been a less devout 
man than such passages show'him to have been. 
In would not perhaps have been deserted by 
certUD of bis political adherents. It is eqiuJhr^u 
17 ''6 
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probal^ thmt bad his zeal been directed to 
derotional topics alone, as was the case with 
Bradwordine^ St. Edmund and others, his days 
migfat have passed in comparative tranquility. 
But he extended the range of his theological 
inquiries much farther tlian such persons bod 
done, and applied his doctrine so as to destroy 
the papal scheme of merit It was thns he 
■ought the religious improvement of mankind; 
and it was in doing this, that he wittingly 
braved the worst evils which the malice of his 
opponents could inflict.'' 
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[A.] 

Bu>l, the ancient Engliah biitotian, to whoie nuna, the 
kppelUtioD ot ventraiU u usunlly prefixed, wu bom in the 
eonntji of Dnrliam, (Eng.) nbout the middle of the aerenth 
cenlor;. From earl; jouth, he was devoted ta literary 
pDOniita i and hia most delightful emplayment, wai the 
■tndj of the Holy Scriplurea. For a coneiderable time 
pre*ioiu to hli dtath, he was engaged in translating the 
Gospel of St. John, into the common language of Britain. 

Hie death looli place on Asceneion day, under partica- 
lady interesting ciicumitHnces. On tba.t morning, he 
ezpreised a wiih that b]1 hia pupila might be collected 
around hia bed, in order that they might wiite u he dicta- 
ted. Hia youthful friends continued mounifiilly lo discharge 
thur allotted dutiea, until the lilernoon ; at this time, all of 
them left hi* aptirtmenl, to attend to the pablic teligiotu 
■enicee, with the exception of one yaang man. OtM 
chapter yet remained, and his attendant hesitated, at otM 
moment swayed by an ardent desire 1% accomplish so prt^ 
eiooa a task— at another, overpowered by a aenae of the 
■olemnitiea attending die chamber of death, and feeling 
relnetant to diaturb his beloTed preceptor, when the aands 
of Ufe were so fast ebbing away. The latter ftelingi wen 
tliiunpbant in his mind, and he tenderly suggested the pro- 
piietj of laying aside the translation. 

The dying man replied, "By nomeans; takeyoarpen, 
bat write qoickly." 

They ptoceeded in their work — after a while, Bede 
icqoMted Itiat hia brother priests might be sninmunad, "I ,,,^|,- 
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voiU &I11," (aiil be, "dUtnbnte tmong tb«iii,' luch little 
marki of m; kind regu-d, u Ood bu giTen me. Ricb 
meu'i pntcDti itre gold and silver, mine ue only valuabie 
fttm the (AiictiaD which leads me to bestow tliem." 

His conch wu loon encircled bj weeping fiiende, who 
•kch received ia hii outstretched hand, the memento depos- 
ited in it, b; Ibe dying Diaa. 

" You will sooD," ssjd be, " see my bee no more in Ibe 
flMb. It is lime tbat my spirit should retuni to him who 
made it. The time of ray departure is now at hand : 1 
hiTC a desire to depart, and be with Chnsl." 

Hia pupil gently interrupUd Mm by saying, that one 
sentence had not yet been written. '■ Make haste and 
write it tbeo," he replied. Wheo this was done, Ibe expi- 
ring belierer expressed hii gnilitade for being permitted to 
complete bia work, making use of those remarkB.bU worda 
of oni dying Lord — "It is finished 1 " He then contio- 
ued, " Jake my head, and turn it to the ipot where I have 
been aacuslomed to. pray. Olory to the Father, to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost." With these words he expired. 
His death took place in the year 735. His writings were in 
Latin. The most celebrated and raluable of his works in 
hia Chnrok History, embracing the period l^om tiie time of 
Julius Cmar to his own age, " the only British monament 
of the 'Church in the serenth century-" He also wrota 
eommentaries on the Scripture, &c- &c. 

[B.] 
Thomai BRAnvTARDisE waM Ibe chaplain and confessor of 
Edward 1. of England, and fbr seven days, the Archbishop 
of Canterbnry. He was one of those characters who 
appear especially seat forth by their divine master, to bear 
Uie lymbols of peace to an ungodly and rebellious world, 
and carry as the insignia of thsil commitMon, the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit ,-- ■ , 
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To iDoli ma bub, the office of obkpUia K 
Btuad of the impetuotu «ail wUlliks apictt wbicb chuBCta. 
iied Edward I., muit htve be«n peculiuly tr;iiiE> dad hii 
gentle spiiit sppeaii to ba.ve found the path of' dotj atrewed 
with theiai, and these oflea of the inoit foMBulable kind. 
NeTcrlheleiH we hive honorable le^tiinonf, to piore that 
he shruik not from his allotted work, as ipliUuil coi^Deellar 
of hia monarch, and «Ten when bis rojal lUBBler wu glifrr- 
in; wth (he victor'a pridei could venture gentlj to remind 
him, in the language of the prophet, that "ouned ia be 
who maketh flesh bii arm, and whoie heart departcth from 
the Lord." It is equal); hanoiusble to the head and beart 
of Edwud, that he received in good part, the iaithfiil 
remoQBliBnces of his cliaplaia, and instead of showing 
ressntment at the conduct of Bradwardine, only redouUed 
the demonstrations of his kiadaess and aSeotion. Indeed, 
ao ardent was the friendship of the Enghsh monarch for hi* 
■piritual adviser, and so unwilling was he to lose bis per- 
sonal services, Ihat for a time he refused to confirm the 
ejection of Bradwirdine to the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, and £nall; yielded only a reluctant consent. 

"Bradwardine," says Le Bas, " wai consecrated at 
Lambeth, in 1349: but yet can scarcely be numbered in the 
catalogue of English Prelates : for no sooner was he seated 
in hia dignity, than he was removed, as we may humbly 
presume, to that blessedneu of which his walk on earth 
waa, to all appearance, one continued antepast. He aspired 
only seveo days aiter hia consecration ; and be is now 
known to ua, not b> the primate of England, but ai the 
champion of this cause of Ood against Pelagius." 



[CI 
ROQIB Bacom waa born near llcheater (Eng.) in 12 
a Kspectable family. Ua received his education at tbt 
Tersiff of Oxford, ^d ^ller completing his coll^iata c( 
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went ta Tuim, whicb wii at tb»t time the ttvat of Um 
iMrned of all countrJe*. He took Iha decree of Doctor, and 
Wcune e, monk of (he FnDcUcan order, kfler whieb he 
retnmed to England. His mind warn of a hifh order, and 
llii taite led him to the lelerlinn of ptailoaophioa] aludiea. 
In thit acieoee, aa welt a* in olhera, he Boon to Ar outiitrip- 
ped the age, that he was accused of niagic His brother 
monki became jealoai of one, who threw their meagre 
attainmeDls ■□ completely in the afaade ; they loaded bia 
iiluiracter with opprobriDm — rejected his work* from theb 
librariei — and hnallj prevailed on the papal authority to 



Darinf hia confinement, Bacon coDtpaaed one of bii 
warka, addreaaed lo thv pope, in which be uaed every arga- 
maot whicb hia aagacious and enlightened mind conld sag- 
geat, to. prevail on the head of the Romish Church, to 
attempt Ibe work of reform, and to check Ihe growth of 
scepticism. After Ihe lapee of ten tedious years, a new 
.pontiff waa raiaed to tJie chair of St. Peter, who was pre- 
vailed OD lo rcleaae the imprisoned votary of ecipnce Bad 
human improvemeDt. Bacon then returned to Oxford, 
where he passed the remainder of his life, in the enjoyment 
of hi* literary pursuits, and died there, on Ihe 11th of June, 
1394. His writings, which amoum (o more than eighty 
treatises, prove that he anlicipaled to « certain degree, 
many of ths moat important modern diseouraea, both in 
■Dental and natural philosophy, as well as in chemistry. 



[D-1 
Tbi commencement of the thirleentb century, waa ft 
dark period of church history, and the lurid glare, thrown 
o*er the moral landscape, by the horrid fire of the inquisi- 
tioD, (at that time recently introduced,) ferved only to 
make the aarranndiog gloom more dismal. NeierthdeM 
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•ran iben, aona fliDpiea of ■ brigbui dij inigtit be dsl«e- 
ted. "nHtn wma ona iDdiiidual wboae emlDeat piety ud 
leuiuDf lerrad to Ihron > nieltow light over Ibis otherwiM 
dirk penod of Britiah Choroh history ; tbii iDdividiu] wu 
Gtontete, Buhop of Lincoln. 

Tbis FxtnordiDsrj mui was born in the county of Snil 
fo&, (Eng.) about the year 1175. His paRati are auppoted 
to bare beeo of bumMe origin, but by aome lOMna be waa 
•nabled to pnnae hia studies al the UniTersity of Oxford, 
where he acquiied a ihoroagh knowledge of the riaisical 
literature of the day, which waa then in an imperfect stale; 
indeed, lo eminent did be become, in Ihia respect, that be, 
like Bacon, became accoaed of dealing in magic. At dim 
period of lua life, he was an ardent friend of the mendicaiit 
orders ; but after b» waa nmde Bishc^ of Lincoln, he had 
an opportunity of seeing his eiror of judgment reapectinf 
tbem. Towards the middle of the thirteenth century, tw« 
Ftanoiacao monks were aent bj the pope, to England, under 
a charge of niaiiig money to a large amount, far the court 
of Rome. When Ibees men appeared on Uiejr nrand, ia 
tbs diooese of GmsMete, he was greatly disgusted, not 
only with Iheii grievous eiaclioni, but with Iheir insolent 
and shameleas manner of proceeding. He reprored thsm 
lo Ibeir faces, and would not give tbem the amaUeal ooiid- 
(enanoe in their loboura. 

He eadeaToored to take into hia keeping, the tttge rents 
of the religious eatabliahnienls in his dioceae, in order that 
be migl^ expend them in the cause of pi^y, instead of per- 
miuisglhem to be waated in liot and eiiravagonce. Thesa 
well meant endeavouia only proioked the ill will of the 
monks, and excited the displeasure of the pope. Grossletfl 
was cited to answer for bia conduct, before the pope — b« 
obeyed the aummoDs — as be withdrew, he was heird t* 
azolaim, ' ' O money I money I bow nat ii thy power erery 
srhoe I how irresistible at Rome I " 

This food bishop was, on his rvlnrn to En^and, ex c ow 
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Uunieiited by tha pope ; the blow, however, htrmed him 
not, amoe ha eontjnaed, nntU hu de&th, in pncefUl poues- 
■ion of bii buhopric. Bi* (piriluU liewi berame gndoallj 
more and more enligliteiied, u he tdnnoed in hii ChrUtiin 
oouiM ; and before bis death, fa« wu hemrd to eiprew, as 
with a prophetic tpirit, bis firm conviclion that nothing but 
111* power of tbe iwoid would erer free the Church from her 
Egjrptian tukmatters. Bigbm and teu-a choked hia fioweri 
of utterance, and immadiately after, hia breath and voice 
ftiled him. He died at the apiicopsl palace of Bbckden, 
October 9th, 1253. 

When Pope Innocent beard of hie death, he expieaeedhis 
pleaau re, by exclaiming, "Irejoiee, and let every true son 
of the Romiah Church rejoice with me, that my great 
•tMmy iafalleti." 



[E-] 

Ir b related that the inteieat of Gregory the Great, in 
the apiritual welbre of tbe Britona, wu first excited by tbe 
following aircumataiicaa. He was, on one occaaion, prior 
to hia elevatioo to tbe papal chair, walking through the 
atreeta of Rome, and poning near tbe marfcet home. Hia 
attention was arreated by a qoantity of foreign mercban- 
diie, which had been recently received, and wa> then 
•iposed far aale. 

Among the aiticlea, be obaerred a coUectiiHi of yDulb*, 
wbo were also for aale. In appearance they were so unlike 
tbe boja of Italy, that Gregory's attention wa> immedi- 
ately rivetted by them ; their fait and bloomiog complei- 
iona, tbeir flaxen hair and blue eyea, excited hia admiration 
and aroused hia aympatby. " From whenee come tbeae 
fair stranger! 1 " he anzioualy inquired. He was informed 
tbey weie Anglea — "AngeU, indeed they are," aaid he, 
"and aboUld be admitted to the celeatial company^" H* 
next aaked from what proTince of AngUk they come ; — 
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"fton Dair*," bii infbnnant replied. "Tbej miy rightly 
banidto com* from thmae,"audbc, (6w"deDtiin,'—ti<»m 
the wr&th.of Ood, — we ihoold aeeh to delJTer Ihem." 

It ii laid 4bat Oregorj'i deura to eiwtggliw the Britooi 
wu lo udeot, that hnd ha not been praTented bj cirDom- 
■ttncei, he would hiniBeir h.aje entered on the oSoe of 
mnnonnij to Ihem. Ader hU eleTBtion to the pontifiMte, 
tiding! reached him, thit Ethelbert, King of Kent, had ea- 
ponied ■ chriBti&D princew, Beriha, daoghlec of Cherebert, 
' King of the Franki ; andmoieoTer, thftttheking, incompli- 
' mant lo hii bride, hid fitted up one of the chumhei of Canler- 
bnrj which had bean defiled b;/ idol worahip, and prepared it 

Gregorjr eag«rly availed himielf of thii inteUigence, to 
deipalch to Briton a minionary band of fortj piiealti 
headed bj the celebrated SL Auguatine. They landed in 
the lalf of Thanet in Kent, and being faroiirtbly nceired 
by Ethelbert, aoon entered upon their appropriate work. 



[F. ] 

Tbb illuatrtotu Alfred waa aon of Ethelwolf, King of 
England, and was bom at Wantage, Berkahire, in B49. He 
waa bleaaed in haiing an excellent and pioue mother, of 
whom howcTer he waa early depriTcd. Thia afflielion, 
which ia ever aevere, wm peculiarly so in hia caae, ioaamach 
oa be appear! from childhood to bare been the Tictim of a 
moat painfiil malady, auppoaed to bare been an internal 
caacer ; the knff^rioga incident to thia diaeaae, would of 
conrae have been greatly mitigated by thoae tender atten- 
tion!, which can be beitowed by none ao well, aa by a 
'beloved mother. 

Thus did Ood aee lit to impriaon in a diaeaaed body, an 
intellect, whoae. time waa destined to continne nninpaired 
oiter the lapee of centuriea, and whoee wiae regnlatiena 
introdnced into the civil, Llerory and naval afiita of hia 
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kiofdom, ara ftit in their beneficial effbeti to tbc preaent 
inj, Th* eilrsfne bodilv luffeiingBor thlt emincDt prince, 
were niercifull; aver-ruled to the ererluiiaf; good of bit 
■obI, uid we have leuoo to hope lliat when ciJIed on to 
leMgn an earlhlj and periihing crown, he entered on the 
mjojmeDt or anotbei that ie heiTentj and enduring ; but 
■1 was through much iribulalion that he entered into the 
kingdom or Heaven. Aa he grew into manhood, be waa 
MtntinDallj baraaaed bj the idea of becoming either B. laper, 
or blind, or the victim of aoroe malady i^at would banieb 
him fVoo) the pleasures of social intercourse. 

It does not appear (o have been the aelfish dread of peraonal 
anfibring which presied coNlinuall; upon his mind, but the 
Aar that he might by disease be prevented from diicfaarging 
to hia beloved subjects the duties of an aSectionate sov- 
ereign, the desire of- which lay near his heart. 

AllVed'a characler is inleresting, nut only as an example 
of patient endurance of severe bodily affliution, but also as 
a moat assiduous improver of time and talent. So great 
wu his dread of illneis, lliat to gaard against it, he provi- 
ded systematic emplojinent for every boui. He divided 
his da; into three eqiial porliona — one was especially devo- 
ted to the service of God, and to such lilernry purHuils aa 
he considered best fitted lo qusli^ him for glorifjing bis 
Maater; — another was set apart for Ihe rerreshment of bis 
bodily powers by sleep and the taking of necessary nourish- 
ment ; — the tbird was paaied in attendance on hit public 
duties. Id order lo maintain this accurate measurement of 
time, when clocks and watches were unknown, Al&ed had 
wax candles ntide of equal weight, each measuring twelve 
inches in length, every inch being distinctly marked and 
measured. Sii of these were provided for every twenty- 
fbnr hours : and by their successive burning, Al&ed mea- 
sured liiR time. With all his care however, he found obsta- 
cles in the way of the systematic improvement of bis 
iutua; fbrallhough & prince, — yet living in a very rude age, 
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and at •. time when gluMm wu unkDoin!, bis reiidence wu 
inlbiior in comfort to the coitagei of (he poor at the pf^ent 
daj ; he hid no windnwi b; which he could shut out the' 
wind, and prerent that coniinued flmiDg of hii taper in 
tempeituDDt wpalher, which would make it burn with 
nowonted qnicknev ; he thttefoie betlioughl llimaelf <^ 
■hieldiiig hie candle in a lanleni, in which thin plalca of- 
horn supplied the place of Elaas. 

* So Utile ntlenlioD was paid to letters in that age, that 
Alfied, ajtboogh the aon of a prince, reached his twelfUi 
jear ignorant uf the alphabet. He look however a lirelj 
intenwl in hearing (he poems which' It fras'then custoniar^ 
lo recite in the royal presence. On «ne occasion, his step- 
mother, Judith, who wai a French princeaa, produced m 
beantifull; writlen poem r holding it up befure (he e;e>af 
lbs ;oung people of the court, she declared that (he uienn- 
■cript ahould'be (he propertj' of' that individual among them, 
who should first learn it by heart. AJfred eagerly inquired 
if she was in earncBt Sbe replied in the aSrmatJMk 
" Nothing more waa needed bg i he resolute and intelligtfil 
boy. Me applied himielf inatanlly to learn his letters ; nor 
did he rest until he waa able (o repeat accural?ly the poem 
that had attracted hja gaze. He soon found hia eager t hi rat 
•fler knowledge, met by a mortifying hindrance. Reading 
to any extent required a knowledge of Latin. Upon the 
conquest of this difficulty he soon determined. .Instruction, 
even tor a prince, was not readily to be obtained. Atfred'a 
energetic character set ordinary obstacles at defiance ; and 
feeling ignorance to be iniupporlable, he diligently aet hini- 
■eir to work to procure instructora: and bis literary labours 
fully attest, how effectually he pioGled by their aaaiatance. 
When it ia remembered that he waa ignorant of hia alphabet 
nntil twelve years uf age, and grew into manhood before be 
beeune acqaainted with Latin, his works will claim a di*> 
ttngnishad place among eSbrts of the human lalellecL" * 
• Soanial AaflibSaioa ChuRb ISttarj. 
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It hai bMD MMTtcd, bnt not on Mtkfiuit«i7 cndnice, 
that ht attempted to bettow apoa hii (objecta, the Bible 
in theic mother tongae. The probafailitj ii, that hii 
tmiBlatiaiii of eeripture were Dot intended m much for the 
pnUic, u Tor his own iniLiuction snd comfort, from tinM (• 
time. He wm, when Mixed with hu tut iIIdcm, eDg^ml 
in making a regulei Tetnon ot the Book of PMlma. 

Thii ezcelleol prince endeavoured to protect the religion 
of hia couDtij, and we have reuno to hope, that under hi* 
■ggTBTated triaU, he fonnd faith in the Redeemer to be to 
him "an anchor of the eoul, both nice and iteadiaat." 
Man; of the gioai errors of the Romiih Church he waa 
ignorant of, and the oppooenta of acme of them, be pub- 
liclj patronized. With rcfiard to image worahip, we cannot 
but (ear hli viewa hannonized too much with thoae enter- 
tained bj hia coontrymen at that period — a great change 
having taken place daring the centary or two preceding 
hiabirth, on thatpoint Thia excellentprinoediilingoiahed 
bimielf likewite as a legielator. 

After a lifb of fiflj-two jiears, moat of which were embit- 
tered bv extreme angulah of bodj, he expired in the jear 
801, 



[G. ] 
The fint individaal recorded na having laid down hia life 
in Britain, for the cause oT Christ, was St Alban. During 
the penecution of the Christian Church, known by the 
name of the tenth, or that of Diocletian, the Reman poa- 
aeaaions in ftitain were brought nnder ita cruel ravagM. 
In the course of iti progress, a Christian priest being pur- 
sued by his persecutors, came to the eilj of Verulaminn), 
and obtained shelter under Altian'i rooC The latter in 
receiving his guest, had been merely moved by pity and tha 
desire to sbeller an innocent man from oppreasion. These 
feelings however soon gave place la other and atronfer 
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HotiTM of action. Tba fngitira prieit u fkithfully fblfilted 
hii dntj, both in idoniing the doctrine of God hii S&viour, 
■nd in ipeakiDg of the bleoed tidiop of ulratian, Ibal the 
heart of his hoet wu toachad and softened, uid in time he 
became liimtelf a diiciple of the faith which he hod proba- 
bl; mce deepiaed. Soon the penecutora of the Chriatiin 
Charcb lenraing where the object of their enmity waa secre- 
ted,— entered the bouae of Alban. He !□ the mean time ' 
attiring himeelf in the gatmenta of the priest, auSercd 
himaelf to be taken, while the original object of pursuit 
tscftped. Alban wu csjried before the pnblic autboritiea, 
and becanee he reflised to betraj his gueat, or conform to 
the heathen ritea of the Romans, was scourged, and finally 
led to eiecution. The place on which be aufiered death, 
became in after timei a oonaecrated spot, and subsequently, 
one of the Britiah kings erected on it an abbey, which still 
beara the name of Si Alban'a, in the vain hope of atoning 
for a. life stained by many crimes, by the erection of ft reli- 
gious edifice. 

[H.] 
AiTULH was born in Aoast in Piedmont, near the middl« 
of the elerenlh cenl^iry. In early lllie, he was strongly . 
diapoaed to religion, but afterwards became for a season 
entsn^ed in the vanities of the world. He was first a 
monk, and then prior of Caen in Nonnnndy. Being drawn 
over to England by his regard (or Laofhuic, Archbishop of 
Canteibary, be became known to the monarch Williain 
Rufua, by whom on the death of Lanfreno, hewas sfrangly 
importuned to fill the vacant primacy. Anielm's character 
was naturally mild and &ee from love of ostentation, and . 
being moreover upright and conscientious in his religious 
feelings, it should Dot be a matter of surpliie, that he for a 
lime most resolutely resisted all attempts that were made to ' 
induce him to accept the chief station in the. Romish 
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ChuFcb, hikIct llie reifn of mch a piinoe u Witliun Rafin. 
"Tbe Churcli of Engliii4" be laid, " wu b plou^ wb!ch 
oaffat to ba dnwn b; two oien nf equal ■Irengtb ; wonU 
tbtj tban joke bim to it, bd old tesble abeep, with a wild 
bnllt" 

After bii eleratioa to tbfi aeo of Canterbury, Aoaelni 
preaaed Ibe king to correct variouiabaaea in theCharch, and 
to call coDDciti, and urged Tarioua other m&tteis, tb« 
lendency of which wai to enlarge tbe power of the Chureb, 
while RufuB waa odI; desirous lo ahrldfe it, in order lo 
BDgineDl bia meaiu of tjnnny and oppreuion. Tbis pro- 
voked tbe king, aod be wu atill fHrLher eiiiperated wben 
Anaelm demanded leave to proceed to Rome, lo receive the 
inaigaia of bii office from the pope. A conteat was then 
carried on lor a aeaaon between the monarch and Ibia chief 
dignitBiy in the Church, and finally the latter retired to the 
continent, where in a retired monastery he devoted bimielf 
lo writing and to his religioua datiei. He entreated tba 
pope'i leave lo resign bis arcbbiibopric, but in vain. He 
pleaded tliat he coold be more nseftil in a retired tban in a 
public aituaiion, but the pontiff woald not listen to hia 
■ naaoning. He conlinued on tbe continent anlil tbe occea- 
aion of Henry L Thia monarch made various altompts to 
Moiciliate tba clergy, and invited tbeprimala to return to 
bia vacant aee ; be did lo, and waa received witb great 
axpreaiiona of kindness and reapaot. When required lo do 
bomsge to tbe new monarch, as wa« naual on auch occasiona, 
he refused, on Ibe plea that be lieH hia aee from Rome, and 
sat from tbe aovereign of En^and. The eocleaiaatical dig- 
uitaiiaa took Anaelin'* part, who retired once more to tba 
contineni, and there however Heniy anbae^oently cwnta 
to aolidt a reconciliation. Aneelm returned lo England, 
where he died in 1109, in the acventy-iislh year of bia age. 
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CI] 

Richard Fitz-Rilph wis nne of the moil eminent men 
of hiaagK He wu edacaled al Oxford, and by Edward 
III. nised to the *iRfabi«hopric of Armagh. White resident 
al the unirergitf, he had ouiBeion la see much of tb« wick- 
edneiB and efiVonter; of the mendicant ordere, and after bia 
Mmoval to Armagh, hia farther acquaintaoce with their evil 
praotices serred but to atreagthen hia prejudicea against 
them. "1 hue," said he, "in m; Dioceae of Armagh, 
■bout two Ihouiand persona who staDd condemned by the 
cenaurea of the Church, denounced every year agfihut mar- 
derera, thierea, and ancb hke malefactors, of all which 
nnmber, scarcely Jbarteen haTS applied to me, or to mj 
clergy for abaolutioD ; yet they all receive the sacrameal* 
aa others do, because they are absolved, or pretend to be so 
by friars." 

On one occswoo, when he happened to be in Ltuidon, be 
bad entered so heartily into measures which bad for their 
object the diminution of the poi^ei of the mendicants, that 
he was summoned to answer for his condact at Avignon in 
France, which was at the time of wbidi we speak, the real' 
dence of the pontiffs. 

Fill-Ralph was however, strong in the Lord, and fully 
conscious that he was in the path of duty. He llierefore 
tieaitated not to declare his real opinion of these miserable 
priests, even in Ihejiresence of the pope and his cardinals. 

We are aaaured that from the time (hat lie made this 
bold assertion, his life was one continued scene of hardship 
and suffering, the blessed effect of which was, to lead him 
fium the atudies tlien most in vogue, to an humble, liahitDal 
and childlike, searching of the holy scriptures. He passed 
■even or eight years of bis life io exile, enpoaed to afflictiooa 
of various l^inds, and txpiredat Avignon. Wheo his dralh 
-was announced, a certain Romiah dignithry of the Cburah 
ucl^med, "a mighty pillar of Christ's Church is fallenl " 

4 pMciou teatimoDial to hia inirit; of &iih, hu.beaa 
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